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THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE blunder made by the Times in announcing the re- 
signation of Lord Russet was very unfair and very 
prejudicial to the Ministry, but its exposure has also been 
so humiliating to those who made it that there is no need to 
tomment on it. That the rumour should have been at once 
received with a wide belief, and that the public should have 
thought the resignation of Lord Russett the most natural 
thing in the world, is something much more important. If 
there had not been strange symptoms of weakness in the 
Government apparent to every one, it would have seemed 
very extraordinary that a Premier should resign with a large 
majority in the Commons still unbroken; and still more 
extraordinary that Lord Russert should have been able 
to see that he was not fitted to carry on the Govern- 
ment. But the rumour was believed because the Govern- 
ment has obviously so many difficulties to contend against, 
and because a large portion of these difficulties have 
been created by Lord Rvssext himself. In the first place, 
Lord Rvssett has chosen to accept office without having 
ysical force and nerve enough to fill a high place as it ought 
to be filled. If the Premier is in the House of Lords, it may 
at least be supposed that the great disadvantages which this 
entails will be compensated by some advantages of a special 
kind. The Premier ought to be able to give the debates of 
the Lords more importance than they ordinarily possess. He 
ought to impart a surer and firmer tone to the announcements 
of Government, to make his party in the House seem better 
organized, more compact, and coherent than it otherwise would 
be. Here Lord Russexx has utterly broken down. He can 
scarcely go through the exertion of a speech. He can give no 
information, nor can he speak with authority on any subject. 
Those who are members of his own Cabinet intimate their 
disapproval of measures which he introduces. There is no 
one in the Lords who can answer questions as to the inten- 
tions of the Government, even in minor matters. For, with 
the Premier in the Lords, no other Peer feels it to be his duty 
to conduct the daily business of the Government there; and 
80 the Government is even more imperfectly represented 
in the Upper House than it usually is when the Prewer is 
in the Commons. All that Lord Russext retains of his 
former self seems to be his ancient ardour in jobbing 
for his friends, and his old impulsive rashnes in taking 
unfortunate but important steps without consulting his 
colleagues. He is still capable of making Lord Romy 
4 Peer, and he is still capable of importing a young 
and untried member into the Cabinet, without letting 
his colleagues know what he intended to do. But there 
his capacity for the Premiership ends. That the Premiership 
should have been offered to him was perfectly right. His high 
Position, the respect due to his better qualities, the prominent 
part he has so long played in the eyes of the country, made it 
quite natural that he should have the refusal of the place 
Which the death of Lord, Patmerston made vacant. In an 
evil hour for his own happiness and for his future fame he 
accepted the offer, and the consequence is the melancholy 
Position in which he now finds himself. 

Lord Russet, moreover, has to overcome difficulties greater 
than usually beset the path of a Premier. He is at the head 
of a party which leans in two different directions, and the 

sions of his party are reflected in the divisions of his 
Cabinet. Of course every party in some measure leans in 
different directions, for it has its extremes as well as its centre. 
€ 18 a very wide divergence between the Conservatism 
of Mr. Newprcats and the Conservatism of Mr. DisracLi. 
there is no difference of the kind that embarrasses 
ber of a party. Lord Dersy can reckon on the votes 
adherence of the Conservative party as confidently as 


t WaLEwskr can reckon on the support of a majority 


a divergence of opinion that enters too deeply into every de- 
partment of thought to be easily overridden by the pressure of 
party ties. One section of the Liberals is quite satisfied with 
the present machinery of government, and the present consti- 
tution of the governing classes. It confines its attention solely 
to measures, and is content with the position of a Liberal 
Ministry which watches with languid indifference while 
private members carry Liberal measures through the House 
of Commons, and send them up to be decisively and in- 
stantaneously rejected by the House of Lords. It aims at 
keeping the general body of Liberals in decently good 
humour, and of appealing for public support by providing a 
competent body of men to carry on the business of the 
country. The other section of the Liberals looks at 
things in quite a different way. It aims at a change in the | 
system of government, and a change in the composition of the 
governing classes. It is comparatively careless of the fate of 
particular measures, and careless even to irreverence of the 
claims of old public servants on the confidence of the nation. 
Its main desire is to infuse into Parliament that sympathy with 
the masses, that harmony with the wishes of the lower classes, 
which it calls liberal, oa which its enemies call revolutionary. 
For a time both sections may go on well together, for each is 
reluctant to lose the countenance and support of the other; 
and there is a a of men who do not clearly know 
to which section they belong, and who are prudently waiting 
to find out which is the stronger, and then to declare that it is 
to this stronger section that they have always belonged. But 
no one can doubt that this divergence of Liberal opinion 
might easily show itself any day in a disruption of the 
Cabinet. Noone believes that Lord CLarenpon, or the Duke 
of Somerset, or Lord Stantey of Alderley would wish to see 
a Reform Bill carried if they did not think a Reform of some 
sort inevitable. The Cabinet appears to be agreed upon 
the Reform Bill that is to be proposed. But the real 
battle that is to be fought will be fought when the 
details of the Bill furnish the field of conflict. Modi- 
fications will be proposed, and then, if the Govern- 
ment shows itself inclined to the side of the safe-goi 
Whigs, it will alienate the more decided Liberals, | 
make them indisposed to fight as hard for the Bill as its sup- 
porters must fight if it is to be carried. If, on the other 
hand, the Government lets it be seen that its sympathies are 
with the extreme Liberals, all the more timid members of 
their party will take the first opportunity to make the pass- 
ing of the Bill impossible. At such a crisis, the first con- 
dition of success, and even of safety, is that the Premier 
should have those mental and social gifts, that commanding 
influence, and that power of reconciling men of discordant 
opinions which enable a leader to keep his Cabinet in 
harmony, and his party at hiscommand. Of these gifts, and 
this power, Lord Russext is perhaps more destitute than any 
Prime Minister who has held office for a century. 

The resignation of Lord Russet is therefore only a matter 
of time, and probably of a very short time. Whether the 
Reform Bill succeeds or fails, Jord Russe.t’s Premiership 
must come to an end. But the fate of the Government, and 
the future of the Liberal , depend on the nature of the 
Reform Bill, and, perhaps still more, on the mode in which 
the fight over its details is conducted by Mr. Giapstone, and 
by those few men of position and reputation on whose sincere 
support he can rely. It was, possibly, necessary to terminate 
the doubts which were freely expressed on every side as to 
the real intentions of the Cabinet, and to falsify the prophecies 
that the Government would not bring in a Reform Bill at all. 
That the Bill should so long have been stated to depend on 
certain statistics, and that these statistics should not be ready 
when the measure which is to be judged by them 
is announced, is unfortunate; but Mr. Giapstone had to 
choose between two evils—the evil of seeing the indecision of 


Wthe French Chamber. But the Liberal party is split up by 


the Government passing rapidly into a byword, and the evil 
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of depriving himself of the support which his statistics are 
supposed to provide. Of the two evils he has chosen the less. 
For it is easier for a Government to do without arguments 
than without respect; and public respect for the Govern- 
ment was daily waning away while it was supposed that 
the Cabinet had no plan of its own for Reform, but was 
only waiting till it could borrow a sufficient number of 
ideas from other people. The Ministry must take a leap in 
the dark, and it had better not seem to crane. No human 
being can tell how any conceivable Reform Bill will be re- 
ceived by the House of Commons and by the nation. There 
must be a reduction of the franchise, and there must be a 
redistribution of seats; but what amount of reduction and 
what amount of redistribution will be tolerated is wholly 
uncertain. There is, indeed, no reduction of the franchise to 
which some excellent objections may not be found. The 
franchise that operates in one way in one borough operates in 
quite another way in another borough. Whatever, therefore, 
may be the particular limit that may be selected, it 
can only be accepted by way of compromise, and because 
no other limit can be more successfully defended. But 
a redistribution of seats admits of being dealt with on 
broader principles and in a more satisfactory way. The small 
boroughs that return one member may have their boundaries 
enlarged ; the small boroughs that return two members may 
be stripped of one member, and the seat may be transferred 
to some constituency which better deserves it. What con- 
stituencics should have new seats can be calculated with a fair 
degree of impartiality and accuracy, by a computation of 
comparative wealth and population; and asa large number of 
whatever seats may be transferred must in fairness be given to 
counties, it ought to be easy to escape the imputation of favour- 
ing one political party exclusively. It might even be doubted 
whether it would not be wise to increase the numbers of the 
House, as the existing number is practically quite incapable of 
dealing with the vast amount of private business which is be- 
coming every year a heavier burthen on Parliament. This 
would make a re-arrangement of seats at once more easy and 
more complete; but in any case there can be no great difli- 
culty in making it very tolerably satisfactory. 


THE REVOLUTION AT BUCHAREST. 


= causes and tendency of the revolution at Bucharest 
are still imperfectly known. In general, it may be 
assumed that any political movement in South-Eastern Europe 
is a combined result of indigenous misgovernment and of 
foreign intrigue; but at present all the Great Powers pro- 
fessedly disclaim the responsibility of the recent disturbance. 
Russia assembles troops on the Moldavian frontier, and ex- 
presses her displeasure; France has ostensibly lost a devoted 
client; Austria is more than fully occupied with constitu- 
tional negotiations in Hungary, and with resistance or forced 
submission to the menacing demands of Prussia. The most 
suspicious foreigner will acquit English diplomacy of all share 
in the revolution, although the dethroned Hospopar had 
attained his ephemeral elevation in spite of Lord PaLmerston’s 
efforts to maintain the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris. 
The history and political relations of the Danubian Princi- 
palities have fallen back, as far as ordinary English memories 
are concerned, into the oblivion from which they temporarily 
emerged before and after the Russian war. Both Wallachia 
and Moldavia had for four centuries been feudal dependencies 
of Turkey, and since the time of Prter the Great they 
had formed a principal object of Russian cupidity. In the 
last century they were governed by Greeks of the Fanar, 
who alternately sold themselves to Russia and resumed a 
wavering loyalty to the Porte. The refusal of Naroiron 
to perform his promise of conceding the Principalities to ALEX- 
Axper I. was a principal cause of the rupture of the alliance 
of ‘Tilsit, of the invasion of Russia, and consequently of the 
downfall of the first French Empire. After several Russian 
invasions and internal revolutions, the Principalities, about 
the year 1850, were burdened by a joint occupation of 
Turkish and Russian soldiers, and they were oppressed by 
irregular Russian interference, conducted by means of violence 
and corruption. ‘Lhe population is heterogeneous, consisting 
of Gipsies, of Jews, of Germans, and of true Wallachians and 
Moldavians of Daco-Roman descent, who both form the 
majority of the inhabitants, and engross the moderate amount 
of patriotism which is to be found in the country. The pre- 
valent Greek religion favours the spread of Russian influence, 
while the use of a Romance dialect furnishes excuse and 
facility for the intervention of France. It has been the policy 
of England to muintaia the nominal and formal connection of 
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Mahometanism has never received or claimed toleration on the 
left bank of the Danube. Through the efforts of the English 
Government, it was provided by the Treaty of Paris tha 
each province should retain its separate existence under the 
feudal sovereignty of the Porte, that no member of a reigni 
family should be eligible to the Hospodarate, and that neither 
Turkey nor any single Government should interfere jp the 
affairs of the provinves without the consent of the other pyo. 
tecting Powers. All these arrangements were intended tg 
prevent the annexation of Wallachia and Moldavia to Russia. 
and although Lord Patmerston may have entertained but ‘ 
languid faith in the Rouman nationality, his policy was wel] 
adapted to secure it against summary extinction. It seemed 
probable that two petty provinces would be more really inde. 
pendent if they were left to develop their great material 
resources in happy exemption from the dignities and dangers 
of a political and diplomatic existence. Experience has shown 
that a little kingdom formed in violation of the treaty has been 
the theatre of incessant agitation. 


A year or two after the peace, at a time of coldness between 
England and France, the Emperor Napoveon thought fit to 
cultivate the closest relations with Russia. In the negotiations 
relating to the execution of the treaty, his influence was exerted 
in favour of a relaxation of the restrictions which had beep 
deliberately placed on Russian ambition. Lord Patygr- 
sTon’s firmness secured the completion of all the engage. 
ments which had been formed, with the exception of the 
separate existence which had been provided for Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Either from an intelligible motive of patriotism 
or under foreign inspiration, the Assemblies of both provinees 
severally elected as Hospodar a Boyard named Couza, who 
had borne the title of Colonel in the peaceable little militia of 
Wallachia. It was then determined to form a single Assembly 
to represent both provinces, and the project was vigorously 
supported by France. Lord Patmerston’s protests on the 
ground of the treaty were loudly denounced by Mr. Guap- 
STONE, who was at the time in bitter opposition. The reasons 
against the measure were less transparent and less plausible 
than the arguments which were deduced from the right of 
every community to manage its own affairs. The new Hos- 
podar assumed the title of ALexanper Joun I., and, the 
objections of England being withdrawn, the Porte was in- 
duced to recognise his rank. Prinee Couza proceeded to 
institute numerous reforms or changes, but his designs, which 
were in some respects benevolent and judicious, were fre- 
quently thwarted by the Boyards. After a time, the Prince 
placed himself virtually under the guidance of France, and more 
than a year ago, in imitation of his powerful patron, he turned 
the Assembly out of doors, and established himself as absolute 
ruler on the basis of universal suffrage. His usurpation was 
confirmed by the ridiculous ceremony to which the French 
have given the name of plébiscite, and the support of the 
peasantry was rewarded by an arbitrary grant of the lands on 
which they laboured. As the army and the people were 
apparently unanimous in supporting the Government, it might 
have been supposed that the representative of democratic 
despotism was secure for the time in possession of his throne. 
The late revolution proves that the citizens of Bucharest, wha 
are perhaps the most intelligent class in the Principalities, 
were opposed to the new system. The troops have changed their 
minds, perhaps for substantial consideration, and ALEXANDER 
Joun I. has, in the most accommodating spirit, denounced asa 
traitor every person who objects to his forced abdication. 


The overthrow ot a Danubian Prince is not more surprising 
than a sudden change in the tenure of a South American 
Presidency ; but the events which have occurred prove the 
soundness of the baffled policy of England, and the expedi- 
ency of guarding, as far as possible,against the dangers which 
the Treaty of Paris was framed to avert. It is scarcely worth 
while to speculate on the motives of conflicting factions, for 
the revolution can only be understood by the help of the 
ancient question, Cui bono? who was to profit by the trans- 
action? Notwithstanding the professed indignation of Russia, 
anarchy and revolution in the Danubian provinces can scarcely 
be unwelcome to the neighbour who regards himself as the 
inevitable successor to a ruined property. ‘The object will 
have been attained in the most satisfactory manner it 
has been unconsciously promoted by a too ingenious rival. 
Although Prince Couza was the dependent of France, he may 
possibly have proved contumacious; and it is remarkable that 
the candidate who was chosen by the authors o/' the revoludon 
instantly proceeded to Paris, for the purpose, it may be pre 
sumed, of consultation. The Emperor NaroLeon has given 
one crown to King Lropotp’s son-in-law, and he may per 
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ioned another for his son. It has been sometimes 
pare detractors and sceptics, that if any misfortune 
uld befall the Belgian dynasty, a retreat to Mexico or to 
Bucharest would preserve the rank of the family and 
illustrate the generosity of a possible dispossessor. Un- 
luckily, however, the United States border on Mexico, and the 
Russian province of Bessarabia is on the left bank of 
the Pruth. 
to the election of the Count of FLanpers, if only for the 
of abolishing the prohibition against the instalment of 
a reigning House on the Danubian throne. A Prince of Saxe 
Coburg and of Belgium would almost necessarily renounce 
the sovereignty of the Porte, and the final snapping of the 
ancient tie would bring Russia one step nearer to the acquisi- 
tion of the Principalities. The Turkish Government is 
already alive to the danger, although a more pressing anxiety 
js caused by the possibility of disturbances in Bulgaria. The 
feudal superiority over the Principalities is only valuable as a 
ial security against Russian aggression. 

It seems that the whole subject is to be discussed at a Con- 
ference, when it may be hoped that Lord Ciarenpon will 
adhere to the system which was pursued with undeviating 
steadiness by his former chief. There is no question in 
Wallachia and Moldavia of Turkish misgovernment, or of 
Mahometan heterodoxy. Mr. Guapstone himself may feel con- 
fident that the Greek Church will not lose its spiritual privileges, 
though Prince Couza profanely secularized the property of 
the monasteries. The efforts of European statesmen ought to 
be confined to the maintenance of the freedom of the Danube. 
If the Moldavian port of Galatz were once in the possession 
of Russia, Germany would be shut out from the Euxine, and 
England from the great Continental granary. The commer- 
cial liberality which is to be expected from Russia is illus- 
trated by actual practice, and by the speeches which were 
lately delivered at Moscow. The interest of France, though 
itmay have been obscured by dynastic speculations, is substan- 
tially identical with that of England. To Austria the question is 
of vitalimportance; and in general it may be said that all Europe 
is concerned in defeating the supposed intentions of Russia. It 
happens that the welfare of the Roumans themselves can only 
be promoted by the protection of their independence. Their 
country is naturally rich, and they command half the great 
water-highway which will convey the commerce of central 
Europe. Their language is akin to Spanish and Italian, and 
they have a natural tendency to adopt the French form of 
civilization. At the same time, it is geographically impossible 
that they should be permanently dependent on France. The 
European guarantee can alone, for the present, secure them 
from the imminent danger of absorption in the vast and alien 
Empire of Russia. If Austria hereafter becomes prosperous 
and free, the Principalities will have a natural ally and 
protector. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI ON THE SEPTEMBER 
CONVENTION, 


TT Circular in which Cardinal ANTONELLI protests against 
the withdrawal of French troops from Rome does not 
affect to conceal the anxiety with which that Minister regards 
the future. The French eagles are rising rapidly in his 
estimation. In 1860, the Pore ostensibly asked for their 
recall, but when he is taken at his word, in 1866, he appears 
anything but pleased. As the danger becomes more imminent, 
he will probably discover that the Imperial personage 
whom he at first mistook for Jupas resembles in reality 
an ordinary Apostle, and French influence at the Papal Court 
will perhaps culminate when the last transport has weighed 
anchor from Civita Vecchia. The Vatican and its advisers 
are fully alive to their precarious position. There is no longer 
any talk of a loyal Roman population who only ask not to be 
disturbed by the emissaries or the troops of Piedmont; and 
Cardinal ANTONELLI’s frank avowal, that without a foreign 
garrison the authority of the Sovereign Pontirr cannot be 
maintained, costs him, it would seem, neither shame nor effort. 
Nor, indeed, is it logically necessary that it should. Temporal 
rulers, in the presence of widespread disaffection among their 
subjects, have usually been exposed, both before and after the 
days of Junius, to the reproach that something in their laws or 
in their administration must be defective, or the disaffection 
could not be universal. The Pore, as chief of the Catholic 
religion, ingeniously avoids being driven into such a corner. 
ape exists at Rome, not because his rule is roiten, 
ut because the world is very wicked ; and it is quite true that 
© sort of siufulness which consists in a dislike of being 
Br pee by Cardinals is becoming more and more prevalent 
parts of the Italian Peninsula. Hts Hormrss is much 


It is not improbable that Russia might assent | - 


grieved at the progress of so unchristian a sentiment. Some- 
times it reminds him of the days of Noau. It sometimes 
reminds him, in his gloomier moments, of the history of 
Nineveh, of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of other Old Testament 
cities. And in his last official circular the Cardinal Minister 
proclaims, in the face of civilization, that the Papacy at least 
is not to blame. 


Cardinal ANTONELLI urges with much ingenuity that, 
whatever happens after the French withdrawal, the Pope is 
sure to suffer ; and is sure, moreover, by a large portion of the 
world, to be blamed. The Papacy by that time will, he 
admits, have been reduced to an almost total deficiency of 
internal resources. The revenue since the separation of the 
old Papal provinces has been diminished, while the expense of 
the maintenance of public employes remains the same. It is 
evident that, so long as H1s Hovtness declines to recognise the 
recent annexations, he is bound to make good the salaries of 
those faithful officials who have attached themselves to his 
fortunes, perhaps with the more alacrity that, whereas origi- 
nally they were paid for doing mischief, they now are paid for 
doing nothing. As to the weight of the entire burden of the 
Pontifical debt, of which Mgr. ANTONELLI complains, a similar 
answer must be given. His Hovtvess from the first has refused 
to be relieved of a fair proportion of the load, if, in negotiating 
such relief, he is to be taken to acknowledge even the de facto 
existence of the new Italian Kingdom. So little desire is felt 
to press hardly upon the Vatican in this matter, that, in spite 
of this refusal, France and Italy have been attempting to 
arrange some way of delicately lightening the Papal debt 
without requiring His Howiness to take an official note 
of the transaction. He is only to be asked to open his 
mouth and to shut his eyes. The Cardinal has a fairer 
right to be heard when he asserts that it is impossible for 
the Papal Government, in the present state of its finances, 
to maintain a domestic army. ‘The retort is obvious, that if 
Rome were well governed a Papal army would not be neces- 
sary. With the view of anticipating this criticism, the Cardi- 
nal calls attention to the embarrassment in which his master is 
involved through the plots and the ambition of the rest of Italy. 
The Italian Government has never accepted the Convention of 
September in the sense of renouncing all hopes of a future 
incorporation of Rome. Italy is willing, as her Ministers 
have repeatedly announced, to give up all intention of 
approaching Rome by any except moral means; and the 
term, in the mouths of honest men, cannot lawfully be used to 
cover any clandestine attempts to excite sedition or revolt 
among the Pore’s subjects. But the Vatican does not think that 
the advisers of the King of Iratyare honest men. It believes 
that the term “moral means,” as they use it, is designed to 
cloak a system of revolutionary intrigue. The Popr asks how 
he is to resist Piedmontese gold? Paid emissaries of impiety, 
he thinks, will everywhere be found exciting revolt and dis- 
affection. His Hoxtness appears to be very anxious about 
Piedmontese spies, just as good Protestants are afraid of that 
apocryphal personage, the Female Jesuit in the family. Gold 
is not plentiful with the Italian Government, and they have 
pledged themselves to abstain from employing against the 
Vatican this seductive sinew of war ; but if the Catholic Church 
cannot rely either on the probity or the poverty of Italian 
Ministers, we should have thought it might rely on their 
prudence. Such a subterranean route towards the great Italian 
goal Italy cannot follow without forfeiting the public sym- 
pathy of Europe, and drawing on herself once more the cer- 
tain interference of France. 


But, accepting for the moment the supposition that the 
Florence Cabinet abstains from such illicit infragtions of its 
plighted faith, Cardinal ANToneLLi sees other dangers in the 
distance. The revolution, whose seeds have been sown 
already by the dissemination of modern and infidel opinions, 
may break out at Rome. Under the pretext of restoring the 
Holy Father's authority, the “ King of Piepmonr” will in- 
terfere, and thus azhieve “ his iniquitous purpose” under the 
colour of a pious action. If, however, the Pore can put 
rebellion down himself, it is plain that Vicror Eumanvet will 
be  psnyy for the reasons we have mentioned, from forging 
in his own favour a transparent subterfuge; while, on the 
other hand, if the Pore is really impotent at home, his 
Government will stand self-condemned. Then there are the 
bandits who infest the hills, whose operations, unchecked and 
unrepressed, will provoke aggression. To this candid sugges- 
tion a similar argument may be applied. Nor, so long as Francis 
II. finds shelter at the Farnese Palace, does it lie in the mouth 
of the Papacy to insinuate that brigandage is a necessary 
consequence of the violent annexation of the neighbouring 
Kingdom of Naplew. ‘Then there are, says Cardinal ANnToNELLI, 
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the Pontifical taxes. People will combine to withhold pay- 
ment of them, and are beginning already on system to do so. 
The remedy for such a case lies, as he might reasonably be 
reminded, with the Roman Executive, which cannot seriously 
be threatened by such a danger unless it is both execrated 
by its subjects and hopelessly inadequate to its functions. 
Lastly, the Minister grapples faintly with an idea which 
will occur to readers of his despatch very early, but which 
only appears to present itself to his own mind towards the 
close. It may and will be asked, why does not the Papal Go- 
vernment reform? The Cardinal's objection to reform savours 
of the paternal instincts of the Sacred College. Reform would 
reduce the temporal authority of the Supreme Pontiff to a 
mere name. And here the Cardinal approaches the real bar- 


= 
The proportional cost of the French army of 400,000 men & 
less than half that of the English army of about 150,000, Mr 
Marsh, who drew the comparison, need not have sought fy 
for the obvious explanation. France saves taxes in 

by taxing the population in kind. The pay of a Prong 
soldier is determined by his necessary wants, while it jy 
requisite to offer an English recruit enough to tempt him to 
enlist. For the same reason, modified by a higher rate of 
wages, the cost of an American soldier is again double the 
English outlay. Continental Governments have established 
conscription as a fundamental law. In France, exemption 
from service is purchased at present at 100/., and the price 
may be raised, at the pleasure of the Government, as soon ag 
it seems expedient to offer higher bounties to re-enlist 


rier which separates the Pore from all other constitutional 
monarchs, and which threatens finally to shut him out | 
from the hearts of the Roman population. The clerical 
entourage about his person will not consent to forego. 
any of their temporal privileges or power, even to save 
the Church to which they belong. Not even to lighten the | 
ship will they throw overboard the precious furniture of their | 
own cabins. Pio Nono, with all his faults, is an unselfish and | 
well-meaning old man. But the hierarchy who misgovern | 
Rome, and live on the Roman taxes, possess all his defects, | 
without his corresponding virtues. They are resolved, and 
Cardinal ANTONELLI is resolved, to nail the Church's flag to 
the abuses which it has so long sheltered, in order that the 
Church, the Porr’s tiara, and the worldly interests of Roman 
ecclesiastics, may all sink or swim together. Such a policy 
on the part of any Church, whether in Italy or elsewhere, sows 
the wind, and is destined in the long run to reap the whirl- 
wind, 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE. 


Sign short debate of last Monday on public taxation and 
expenditure was not uninstructive, although it had no | 
practical bearing. Mr. Wuite, who is returned by the | 
servants and artisans of the Brighton Railway Company, is 

robably a typical representative of the working-man. It is 
his natural business to assert that a House of Commons chosen 

by a restricted suffrage is extravagant in outlay and unjust 
in the apportionment of burdens. Of his statistics it is sufficient 
to say that he contrasted the gross revenue of some years | 
with the net revenue.of others. The former annual expenditure | 
of 51,000,000/. was exclusive of the cost of collection, which | 
has now, for a considerable time, appeared on both sides of the 
account. A scrupulous economist who forgets to mention an 
item of nearly 6,000,000/. may be supposed to appeal deli- 
berately to prejudice rather than to the judgment of his | 
audience. As Mr. Laine accurately stated, the expenditure 
has risen in thirteen years from 51,000,000/. to 61,000,000l., 
or 20 per cent. During the same interval, the increase in 
France has been 50 per cent. ; in Belgium, 20 per cent.; and 
in Holland 26 per cent.; although small neutral States are 
exempt from many sources of expense which unavoidably 
arise in England. Austria, and even Prussia, have also largely 
added to their expenditure; and in the United States the 
increase is not less than 800 percent. In England, as in 
other countries, the additional outlay is principally applied to 
warlike purposes, Since 1851, the navy has been entirely | 
reconstructed on a far more costly scale; and the lessons 
of the Crimean war have not been wholly neglected in the 
organization and administration of the army. Moreover, | 
almost all articles have increased in price, and it has been found 
absolutely necessary to make further provision for the comfort | 
of soldiers. *A Government which had asked in 1866 only for 
the revenue of 1852 would have been guilty of gross derelic- 
tion of duty. On the question whether any part of the | 
additional 10,000,000/. might have been saved, Mr. Waite 
throws no light whatever. Sir Starrorp Nortucore drew a 
sound distinction between prodigality and waste. A man 
commits foolish extravagance if he hunts and gives splendid 
dinners out of a narrow income. On the other hand, if 
he pays more than the due price for his horses or his wine, 
he is, so far, not extravagant, but wasteful. There is a 
general impression that in the navy, und perhaps in the 
army, greater results might be produced by the large sums 
which are granted tor the services, Mr. White, how- 
ever, objects, not to mismanagement of details, but to the 
policy of maintaining great armaments. The majority of 
the House of Commons probably holds that the military 
establishment of England inspires foreign Powers with too 
little respect, rather than too much. A sincere belief in Mr. 
Wuit:'s doctrines, combined with earnest patriotism, would | 
point directly toa formidable and unexpected conclusion. 


| enterprise and aggression. 


veterans. An occasional demand of 100/. from a tradesman’s 
family would perhaps be equivalent to the process of doubli 
his taxes for ten years. ‘Ihe poorer classes pay in person, 
and the compulsory absence of a young man from home 
and from his ordinary occupations, from eighteen to twenty. 
three or twenty-five, would represent a considerable sum 
in money or money’s worth. Every Prussian, without 
exception, is obliged to serve at least one year in the ]j 
and for all except a few specified classes the term is double 
or treble. For several years afterwards the discha: 
soldier is enrolled in the reserve, with liability to be called 
out in the event of war. With the exception of an insig. 
nificant residue, the vast accumulation of babble at home and 
abroad about the decline of English power may be reduced to 
this single and vital difference between insular and Conti- 
nental institutions. The active force of England is relatively 
smaller, as long as it consists of an army of volunteers. There 
are some advantages in a conscription, especially inasmuch as it 
makes an army more morally respectable and more readily 
respected. In military efficiency conscripts are inferior to 
recruits, but the facility and cheapness of raising large forces 
abundantly compensates for any want of professional spirit, 
The Emperor of the Frencu can place 600,000 men in the 
field in six weeks, while the English Government would 
find it difficult to concentrate 50,000 men at any point in 
the United Kingdom. If, however, public opinion favoured 
such a measure, the English army might be doubled 
with no considerable increase of expense. The Army Esti- 
mates, on their present scale, are the price of exemption from 
liability to personal service. It is by no means impossible 
that, if democracy hereafter prevails in England, conscription 
will be one of its results; but those who think with Mr. 


| Wuite are not at present anxious to double the standing army, 


and, as a probable consequence, to revive the spirit of military 
As long as the country relies on 
an army of volunteers, which becomes every day more and 


_ more difficult to recruit, it will be necessary both to provide 


large sums for military purposes and to acknowledge an un- 


avoidable inability to cope on the Continent with the great 


military Powers. An invasion of Great Britain or Ireland 
would instantly remove the difficulty; for if, in such a case, 
volunteers were not forthcoming, Parliament and the country 
would unanimously impose a temporary conscription. The 
Americans only adopted compulsory service as the last resort; 
but the necessity was avoided by the payment of bounties, 
which at the close of the war averaged 300/. for every recrult. 
Enormous expense or universal hardship are the alternative 
conditions on which a State enjoys the luxury of a great 
standing army. 
Mr. Laine supplied the place of Mr. Giapstone, by giving 
an exhaustive answer to Mr. fallacies. 
When all parties are agreed on the expediency of taxing git 
and shade it is idle to inquire whether the burden falls 


unduly on the classes which are the principal consumers of 


those luxuries. No system of customs or excise can 
directed exclusively or principally against the rich. To 
insure a large return from commodities used only by a 
part of the population it would be necessary, not only to levy 
an enormous percentage, but to enforce consumption. 
claret cost two guineas a bottle it would not be impor 
whereas cheap liquids taxed at a high proportional rate 
still remain cheap enough for millions of purchasers. a4 
Wire would probably decline to substitute for the spit 
duties either a tax on small houses or an addition 
to the Income-tax. The humbler classes have received 0 
far the largest part of the benefits which have been deriv ‘ 
from modern readjustments of taxation, and through a pent 
nate combination of circumstances their wages have risen W 
articles of consumption have been successively os 
The English system of taxation may perhaps not con ses 
the standard of absolute justice ; but itis the most gern" rs 
the lewst burdensome, ia proportion to its amount, whi 
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exists in the world. There is no force in the suggestion, 
originally propounded by Mr. Conpen, that remissions of duties 
gre delusive as long as the total revenue is the same. The same 
receipt from 100,000,000 or from 50,000,000 lbs. of teais not 
the same in proportion to the ability of the taxpayer. In one 
case the Government may be assumed to have taken for itself 
half the tea, or its equivalent in money, while the proportion 
js now reduced to a quarter. The same proposition is even 
more obviously true when it is applied to an elastic tax upon 
income. 
mot Mr. Wuire failed to establish the conclusions which he 
undertook to support, he enjoyed the consolation of a little 
personal triumph over Mr. Guiapstone. It could not be 
denied that, both in and out of office, Mr. GLapstone had often 
used language which attributed extravagance to Parliament 
and to the Government. In 1857 he was conducting an oppo- 
sition to the Government which he had lately quitted, with an 
indiscriminate vehemence and personal bitterness which have 
rarely been equalled. Some portion of the great expenditure 
of subsequent years was caused by the unseasonable reduction 
which Mr. GLapstone and his allies forced upon Lord 
Patmerston ; and Mr. Laine, who supported the diminution of 
establishments in 1858, candidly confesses his mistake. When 
Mr. GLapsTone became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1859, 
he was still not inclined to support too cordially the warlike 
tions which Lord PaLmerston, with the almost unani- 
mous approval of the country, considered indispensable. On 
many occasions he taunted with extravagance the Parliament 
which could not vote sixpence except on his own proposal ; 
and even at his late election for South Lancashire he 
referred in ambiguous terms to the excessive establishments 
for which he was officially responsible. The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQuER, who was the second person in the Govern- 
ment, may now be considered the first; and there is, there- 
fore, little danger that he will sneer at himself. Except 
for the purpose of adorning sound moral precepts with 
conspicuous illustrations, there is no use in proving that Mr. 
GtapsToNE has sometimes employed imprudent language. 
No policy could be so expensive in its consequences as a large 
reduction of the army and the navy. If any statesman 
desires to maintain the greatness of England at a smaller 
expense, he had better propose a conscription. 


M. THIERS AND THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


HE annual speech of M. Turers on the Address has be- 
come one of the institutions of modern France. Every 
year the Address to the Emperor furnishes occasion for one 
of those singular discussions on the first principles of govern- 
ment which seem to come natural to Frenchmen, and which, 
it must be acknowledged, they conduct with a singular gravity 
and ingenuity. M. Turers spoke for more than two hours, 
and his speech had evidently been prepared with the 
greatest care, and with an anxious desire to make it 
worthy of the occasion, and of the ancient fame of the 
speaker. Its principal object was to offer to the As- 
sembly a new definition of a free people. This de- 
finition closed his speech, and the whole speech was so 
arranged as to lead up to it. It was finally announced 
in these terms, “A free nation is a being which reflects 
“before acting,” and M. Tu1ers took infinite pains to show 
that no other definition would do. Liberty does not lie 
in local self-government, for then the nations of the middle 
ages, the destinies of which were determined exclusively by the 
caprices of their own sovereigns, would have been free. Free 
Trade does not make a nation free, for otherwise Turkey, which 
has no protective duties, would be the most free of all nations. 
The accordance of great boons to the masses does not 
make a- nation free, for Russia has lately had the great 
boon of emancipation granted it, and yet no one would 
call Russia a free nation. Other theoretical mistakes of 
the same sort were pointed out, and so the desired conclusion 
Was arrived at. It is all quite true in its way ; but M. Turers, 
i inventing these wrong descriptions of freedom for the mere 
Pleasure of giving his own right description more triumphantly, 
Sppears to have borrowed a hint from the pulpit oratory 
which , denounces imaginary idiotic persons called the 
sceptic” and the “worldling.” It is impossible to sup- 
= _that M. Tuters seriously believed himself to be ad- 
essing any real auditor who was prepared to contend 
t a nation without protective duties is necessarily in 

€ enjoyment of complete political freedom. He must have 
dees that no such person could be found anywhere; but 
en it was advisable to pretend that such a person could be 


definition of a free nation, might not come too soon. If M. 
Tues had begun his speech where he ended it, and had told 
his impatient auditors straight out that a free nation was a 
being which reflected before it acted, the assembly would have 
learnt as much in five minutes as it learnt in two hours. But 
then his speech would have been a failure, and rhetorical art 
demanded that his hearers should be kept out of the interest- 
ing and valuable revelation till the last possible moment. 


Besides, however, performing this feat of scholastic accu- 
racy, M. Turers introduced one or two topics which must 
have caught the attention of his hearers. In the first place, 
he undertook to dispel the vulgar notion that the Par- 
liamentary system—under which alone, he contends, his 
being can, if a monarchy is to exist, reflect before it acts— 
has something specially English in its nature. So far 
from this being true, it is France, he says, that has given 
constitutional government to all civilized nations. The 
English may have some barbarous kind of constitution 
fitted to their savage nature, but the real article, the true 
method of reflecting before acting, is not of English, but 
French, manufacture. Constitutional government, such as it 
prevails among civilized nations, was, M. Tuters declares, 
purely and entirely the creation of the French Revolution. 
In the Constituent Assembly of 1789 there were only 
two persons who proposed to follow the English model, 
and they were instantaneously put down with the con- 
tempt they deserved. The whole thing was really 
French, For the principles of 1789 are exclusively 
French, and constitutional government may be shown, by 
inexorable logic, to be a necessary deduction from those well- 
known principles. Nor does logic alone show this. Expe- 
rience also shows it, if a little allowance is made for accidents. 
The Constituent Assembly set up constitutional government, 
only unfortunately it could come to nothing during ten years 
of perpetual revolution. NapoLeon, whose eagle eye pene- 
trated every truth, saw that constitutional government was 
logically indispensable, and he set it up; only unfortunately he 
confused the system by providing that no one in France should 
reflect or act but himself. Even the Restoration did not con- 
descend to copy England, and M. Turers can say from his own 

nal knowledge that the Government of July did not. 
And it was, he boldly declares, not the English constitutional 
system, but the French, and the French only, that was 
adopted by other civilized nations. It was France that gave 
constitutional li to Belgium, to Holland, to Spain, 
to Portugal, to Italy, and last of all to Austria. Driven 
unconsciously, but incessantly, by the propelling force of 
the principles of ’89, France, although not at present living 
under a constitutional government, has gone over the world, 
and everywhere the monarch she has set up has been a con- 
stitutional sovereign. ‘Except Couza,” a voice remarked 
at this crisis of the speech. ‘ And Couza,” M. Turers trium- 
phantly replied, “reigns no longer.” Great speakers are so 
lucky. Last week, M. Turers’s grand truth was only true 
partially, and now it is true universally. Let us for once 
speak well of the fallen. The late ALEXANDER Joun fell with 
the utmost grace and politeness, even thanking the kind 
people who deposed him ; and now it turns out that he was so 
obliging as to be kicked out of his palace by his soldiers ex- 
actly in time to suit the theory of M. Turers. Forty-eight 
hours more of his eccentric rule, and the theory would have 
been smashed. 


M. Turers trod on humbler but surer ground when he 
proceeded to make some critical observations on the history 
of the Second Empire, and to show that where the Emperor is 
supposed to have succeeded, his success has either not been 
substantial, er would have been much greater if he had been 
checked by an efficient representative body. The history of 
the Errror has, he alleges, been the history of a man anxious 
to please every one at any cost. It was the wish of the Re- 
publican party that Italy should be freed, and so the Emperor 
undertook the Italian war. Some people thought it would be 
a good thing to keep the workmen of the large towns in good 
humour; the Emperor immediately adopted the idea, and 
has kept on pulling down and rebuilding half the large towns 
in France. Others were for Free-trade, and the Emperor at 
once abolished Protection. Others, again, thought it would be 
a fine thing if the French flag were seen in every distant sea ; 
and so fleets and armies were sent to China, to Cochin China, 
and to Mexico. Now, if the nation had but been a being that 
was allowed to reflect before it acted, it would not have 
acted exactly as the Emperor has acted. It would not have 
set up in Italy a Power that is sure to ally itself with 
Germany against France; it would not have wasted millions 


found in order that the great secret of his speech, the true | 


of capital in useless building schemes; it would not have 
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sacrificed the industry of honest Frenchmen to the selfish | Bancrorr, and of the Federal Executive and Legislature ; ment. 
competition of foreigners; it would not have plunged itself | not to be excused by any grievance, however plausible’ os at the 
in constant difficulties by engaging in distant expeditions. In| serious. If great nations consider themselves wronged, their accus 
short, if France had been governed by an Assembly, and the | representatives ought not to remonstrate like street-boys tation 
Assembly had been governed by M. Turers, the ideas of M. | infuriated women. Assuredly no precedent can be found in Jama 
Tuiers and not those of Louis Narotzon would have moulded | English practice for the conduct of Mr. Bancrorr and his to co 
the history of the country. Merely looking at the one set of | audience, for no body of Englishmen has ever wantonly hurt oliga! 
ideas as against the other, we think France would have lost | the feelings of Americans by deliberate incivility to their its d 
greatly by the exchange. The Emperor is a far more liberal, } Minister. That semi-mythical body of enlightened citizens prince 
sagacious, and generous politician than M. Tuters. But | which is supposed to disapprove of the coarseness of American of the 
not to allow that, in his main argument, M. Turers was in | politicians must share in the discredit inflicted on their the v 
a large degree right, would be to adopt the theory of | country by its chosen rulers. give 
Imperialism. It is often better that a nation should make} Jf js pleasanter to turn to controversies which are jntr; hope: 
mistakes when, under free institutions, it determines its own sically graver, and which admit of a difference of pie Was 
course than that it should be guided rightly by a despotic | 4pJe and honest men may fairly incline either to the’ belt wen 
sovereign. Frenchmen will smile, and will smile with perfect | that the Union ought to be reconstructed without dela conte 
reason, at the astonishing views of history which M. Turers | tg the theory that the security of the negroes sho ula’ be destil 
offers them; and even if they push their habitual ignorance previously guaranteed by the concession of political pow wisel 
of foreign countries so far as to believe that the constitutional | ‘he. Presipent has taken several recent consul “a his — 
systems of all Europe are derived from France, yet they can-| pressing his determination to persevere in the policy which a 
not fail to remember how completely it was by their own | he has adopted. He informed a deputation of coloured Mr. 
fault that the Governments and Parliaments of constitutional | yen that, in his opinion, their admission to the suff meas 
France came to an untimely end. Still, whatever food for | would only lead to a war of races, in which they must oa 
amusement they may find in the theories of M. ‘Tmuers, they necessarily succumb. Northern orators have frequent! Sena 
ought to reflect, if they have any sense, that there is a lesson | asserted that an oligarchy of slaveholders were cxslesiedy ane 
to be learnt from all M. Tuters says that is well worth taking | jnterested in maintaining the subordination of the aed » feder 
to heart; and that France can never cease to be in peril so} byt Mr. Jounson, who was born in the poorest class of outs 
long as her Government depends for all its excellences upon | Southern whites, and who afterwards owned a few slaves, pe 
the life of one single man being spared. reminded the deputation that their enemies were not the caus 


masters, but their white competitors for labour. It is 
impossible to believe that the Southern population would 
AMERICA, consent to be even partially governed by a: race which all 

HE division of parties in the United States is uall know to be inferior, and which the majority regard as hostile, , 
T defining itself, although both the Pecado the | Mr. Soaxer, indeed, who has no personal knowledge of the A 
extreme Republican party are naturally unwilling to pre-| South, declares that the refusal of the suffrage to the negro 


cipitate a rupture. The questions at issue are of the highest will lead to a repetition of the experience of Hayti and ps 
practical importance, and they also involve principles of wide | J#maica. He added, with a rhetorical flourish characteristic theit 
application. Foreigners who wish to understand American | °f American eloquence, that, in such a contest, among all Whi 


politics are more profitably occupied in following the course of | the attributes of Gop there was not one which could 


discussion than in cultivating resentment for the wanton and induce him to take the part of the whites. Less irreverent it 
offensive language which is uniformly addressed to at least | Sp¢culators on Provipence, deducing divine laws from mod 
one friendly Power. Persons like Mr. Fernanpo Woop and | the order of Nature, would remember that by divine ap- spec 
Mr. Train may rave at Fenian meetings without suggesting pointment the stronger prevail over the weaker, and that two yet 
any comment beyond the remark that Democratic agitators are | Men are more than a match for one. In the two great West plies 
consistent in their flattery of Irish ignorance and lawlessness. Indian islands the white inhabitants were an insignificant eve! 
Mr. Bancrort’s outrage on good feeling and good breeding is | MOTY; and yet the expulsion of the eee wee eae only witl 
less easily passed over, as it indicates a spirit, on the part of | accomplished or attempted in Hayti. Mr. SuMNER’s expecta- hh 
his audience, which may easily lead to war. No Englishman in | 4°? that four millions of Southern negroes will extirpate in a 
his senses would consider the most offensive words a cause for a | eight millions of white Americans is even more chimerical yar 
national quarrel; but if the people of America, and their | than the PRESIDENT'S proposal that the unhappy blacks should ntl 
constituted authorities, accustom themselves on all occasions | ©™igtate, like the Hebrews, from the Egypt where they have in 
to insult the English Government and nation, they will sooner ; long lived in bondage. Mr. Sumven’s dithyrambic on the of | 
or later be tempted to translate their language into acts. A transcendental excellence of the ballot seems to a find 
possible opportunity of collision may arise from the failure of simple nonsense. ‘The power of exercising a fifty-thousan ture 
commercial negotiations between the Canadians and the| ° 4 hundred-thousandth part of a choice between the Repub- pa 
American Government. ‘he fishing-grounds, which have lican and the Democratic ticket may be respectable, but ee om 
been during the continuance of the Reciprocity Treaty covered certainly not sublime. The ‘rue admirers of the ws acec 
with New England boats, now revert in exclusive possession | VOUS, as of every other condition of freedom, insist a e i. 
to English subjects; and there is reason to fear that the | Possession of certain qualifications in even the fractional ruler par 
enforcement of an undoubted right may lead to occasional | °f 4 nation. If the franchise is not too good for hap hol 
collisions. It is extremely desirable that any dispute on barbarous African, it is not good enough Ae vas «he dist 
such a subject should be considered in a calm and impartial responsible and civilized man. There is per ie no ae eve’ 
temper; but the Senators and Representatives who applauded | © Which intelligent Americans are so entirely unanunous acct 
Mr. Bancrort’s insolent declamation can scarcely be trusted | 0? the merits of universal suffrage, even in arene wot 
to do justice when they appear wholly insensible to the of the same colour. — They all agree in saying in ae wor 
demands of courtesy. To invite the Minister of a foreign | 1¢ 8 bad, and in public that it is the first of mg 2 hich has 
Government to listen to a rancorous invective against his} present only six States in the fini: 
country is a proceeding of which an Englishman only } concede the suffrage to the negro; yet the Senate ne peer the 
thinks that it could never have occurred to a gentleman. The | i@flict on the South, as a practical a ar t N, a — tain 
responsibility for the affront is not confined to the orator } Which is repudiated by the greater part of the Ao v 
of the day, for he afterwards received the unanimous thanks of sentimental or theoretical grounds. oe 
both Houses, and it was ordered that a large number of copies} On the cognate question of the restoration of the Southern 

of the speech should be printed at the public expense. it is} States to the Union the Presipent has been equally explicit. mo! 
true that, according to the report of the New York Times, | He assured a deputation from the Legislature of Virginia that 
the impropriety of Mr. Bancrort’s abuse of England was| he adhered to his opinions; and he add@d that, not being r 
unanimously recognised; but the same informant inad-|a candidate for re-election, he could afford to act om hal 
vertently adds that the passages relating to England-and to| his convictions. ‘There is, however, an ambiguity im = : 
Lord Patmerston were those which excited the most unani- | demand that the representatives of Southern States should aw 
mous applause. Sir Freperick Bruce may perhaps have | unexceptionably loyal. It is perfectly fair that every a )- 
been right in maintaining a contemptuous silence, although | functionary should be required to profess, and, if necessary, © the 
his conduct would have been approved by his countrymen | prove, his unfeigned attachment to the reconstituted Union; be 
if he had retired from the Hall with the other members of | but the retrospective test oath imposed by Congress exten) re 
the Legation. It is satisfactory to find that his colleagues | much further, and it is possible that the Presipext a ie = 
resented the affronts which were offered in a Ic.s extravagant | wish to entrust all power to the small fraction an boss 

form to several other friendly Courts. The behaviour of Mx. | himself disapproved throughout of the Confederate Gov 
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at political communities are to choose as their agents 

only those whom they have been 
med to despise as traitors, there is an end of represen- 

tation and of freedom in the South. It would be better, as in 
Jamaica, to govern the country by Imperial commission than 
to constitute in ten or eleven States a narrow and unpopular 
oligarchy. The Legislature of Virginia, which was through 


its deputation co 
principally of members who were recommended to the favour 


of their constituents by service in the Confederate army ; and | 


the voters will certainly, if the poll-booths are free, continue to 

‘ve their confidence to those who have ‘shared their own 
hopes and sufferings. To obtain a partisan delegation to 
Washington, the Presipent or the Congress must disfranchise 
nineteen-twentieths of the citizens, and Mr. Sumner must be 
content to glorify the ballot, only in reference to the rights and 
destinies of the negro. It may be hoped that Mr. Jounson is 
wiser than his Radical opponents, and that he will exert 
his influence hereafter for the repeal of the obnoxious 
test oath. The majority which is led by Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Stevens may inflict grievous injury on the South by 
measures of confiscation, and by providing a separate govern- 
ment for the freedmen; but the exclusion of the Southern 
Senators and Representatives from Congress is not an equally 
formidable mode of political warfare. The former Con- 
federates are perhaps less eager than their conquerors to 
restore the Union. They can force their adversaries to choose 
between the permanent maintenance of an army of occupation 
and the concession of equal rights; and they have no serious 
cause to dread the threatened domination of the negro. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

LTHOUGH Lord Criarence Pacet commenced his annual 
task by regretting the absence of many of his accustomed 
opponents, it is satisfactory to observe that members enough 
are to be found in the new House who have already shown 
their vigilance in looking after the interests of the navy. 
Whatever other fault the Government may find in the debate 
upon the Estimates, they will scarcely complain of inefficient 
criticism. Whether the effect of the discussion will be to 
modify the practice of the Admiralty, or only to colour the 
speeches of the SecreTary, the experience of this year has not 
yet had time to teach us, and the experience of the past sup- 
plies but little ground of confidence. It is something, how- 
ever, to know that the errors of the Board, if they continue 

without change, will not pass without observation. 

In the main, the scheme of the present Estimates consists 
in a large addition to the necessary works upon our dock- 
yard establishments, and an equivalent reduction in the 
outlay upon building, and to some extent, also, in the force 
in commission. If it were assumed that the total vote 
of last year could not be exceeded, it is impossible to 
find any fault with the new direction given to the expendi- 
ture, except perhaps that it does not go far enough. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary, we want both more 
armoured ships of improved models and more dockyard 
accommodation. If both wishes cannot be gratified at once, 
it must be admitted that the claim of the dockyard works is 
paramount. We have more ships now than the docks will 
hold. Two years ago a Committee discovered—what many 
distinguished sailors had been proclaiming for years—that, 
even for the requirements of peace, the dock and basin 
accommodation must be doubled, and that the first naval war 
would prove the necessity of yet more extensive and costly 
works, Until the present year, the principle of the Admiralty 
has been to work upon each new dock at a rate calculated to 
finish it at the end of about fifty years. By this arrangement 
the money spent was comparatively small, and the good ob- 
tained in return was considerably smaller. Pressed, as usual, 
by the action of Parliament, the Board have now accepted 
the principle that a work of this kind once resolved upon 
should be pressed forward as fast as Parliament will find the 
money and contractors will do the work. The vote at present 
Proposed, it is true, is but a feeble step, but it is in the right 
direction, and it is sufficient to give some assurance that, 
Within the next eight or ten years, we may have created fully 
half as much dock accommodation as the French navy already 
enjoys. That this unwonted effort should have largely 
checked the energy of the Board in shipbuilding is an evil not 
entirely without compensation, for sanguine people may indulge 
the hope that, -rhen the old activity shall be again resumed, 
Pe Board may have learned how to build an armour-plated 

P,and have made up its mind to abandon its recent defective 
models in favour of a more promising pattern. 


nversing with the PresiDENT, itself consists - 


the second moiety of one armoured frigate and the first 
half of another ; the same proportion of a small corvette ; 
a couple of wooden cruisers, built specially for speed, on the 
model of the Amazon, which cannot make out more than 
twelve and a half knots; and a few smaller vessels. This 


is not a very extensive programme, and when it is remem- 
_ bered that one of the promised vessels is the turret ship which 
_ has figured annually in Lord Clarence Pacet’s speeches, it may 
' be thought possible that the performance may fall short even 
| of the meagre promise. This long-looked-for ship has, how- 
| ever, made some progress since last year. Then all that Lord 
| Crarnence had to say was, “ The first proposal we have to 
“ make is that, if possible, we should endeavour to construct 
“a ship upon the turret principle, which shall be a real sea- 
“ going vessel.” Lord Crarence Pacer now says that this 
was not a promise, and, if the announcement is studied by the 
light of subsequent facts, the delicate appreciation it shows of 
the real difficulty becomes for the first time recognisable. The 
doubt that was intimated was, not whether the Admi- 
ralty would find it possible to build such a ship, if 
they endeavoured to do so; but whether it would 
not prove impossible for them to make the endeavour. 
Hitherto, to use the language of the Secretary, they have not, 
as is well known, found it “ possible to endeavour ” to fulfil 
this particular duty ; and it is with great satisfaction that we 
observe that it is announced that the Admiralty really are 
“ going to construct a cruising turret-ship.” We must not be 
too sanguine, therefore, in assuming that the only difficulty— 
that of bracing the mind of the Admiralty to the effort—has 
actually been surmounted. Whether the ship, when finished, 
will be all that such a vessel should be, is a question which, 
under the ominous conditions of the work, has excited grave 
doubts in the minds of many of the most competent judges in 
the House of Commons. hat is proposed is to mount the 
new ship, the Monarch, with four 22-ton guns in two re- 
volving turrets, besides two bow and stern chasers; to protect 
her with nine inches of iron, thus making her defensive 
about equivalent to her offensive power; and to give her 
a speed of fourteen knots (more than a knot less than 
the Agincourt), for which conditions it is calculated by 
the Admiralty draughtsmen that a tonnage of not less than 
5,000 tons will be required. With the same speed and the 
same offensive power, Captain CoLes proposed to build a vessel 
of one-third less tonnage, but it is probable that his armour 
would have been less weighty and less complete; and thats 
some additional comfort may be gained for the crew by the 
considerable increase in the size of the ship. Mr, Samupa, 
whose authority in such matters is of the very highest, 
stoutly maintained that the leading object of Captain 
Cores would be defeated if this plan were persevered in, 
and insisted that a good handy cruiser might be built 
with the proposed armament of not more than 3,500 
tons. Jt appears, however, that, for the sake of reducing the 
size of the ship, he would take something from the enor- 
mous mass of plating proposed by the Admiralty, and that 
he does not think so great an elevation out of water necessary 
to keep his cruiser reasonably dry in all weathers. These are 
matters into which we do not desire to enter in detail. The 
broad principle is obvious enough, that the design of the vessel 
must be a compromise between the conflicting claims of speed, 
armament, and size. All agree that speed must not be sacri- 
ficed, and the only dispute is whether the extra thickness of 
armour and‘the additional height out of water are worth the 
sacrifice of handiness and lightness of draught which is in- 
volved in an increase of the tonnage to the very large amount 
which the Admiralty constructors propose. In this, as in all 
other practical points, differences of opinion must be expected, 
and it is one of the unfortunate parts of the arrangement 
that these differences must be decided, not by the inventor of 
the turret principle and the experienced ship-builders from 
whom he takes counsel, but by those who have hitherto been 
hostile to the experiment altogether. Many future difficulties 
of the same kind may be expected to arise in the course of 
the two years intended to be devoted to the construction of 
the ship; and if, at last, the trial proves less conclusive than 
it should do, the Admiralty will only have themselves to 
blame. It is a step in advance, however, that the country. 
now has what Lord Crarence Pacet admits to be a distinct 
promise, even while he repudiates what every one understood 
to be the promise of last year. The terms now used scarcely 
admit of being explained away a twelvemonth hence, and the 
B2 
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of failure. The only legitimate ground of complaint 
is that the experiment was tried on too many ships at once, 
and that the virtues of the new bow were so industriously 
proclaimed, by way of anticipation, in the columns of the 
Times. Mr. Reep has shown enterprise in what he has 
attempted, though he has not been uniformly successful; and 
we have no doubt that, if he and Captain Cotes will only leave 
off their mutual criticism and work heartily together, we shall 
get a very good turret-ship not more than ten years after she 
might have been afloat. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS’ PENSIONS. 


M* BAILLIE COCHRANE is justly entitled to the praise 
which is paid to courage. At the commencement of a 
Session which promises to be one of manifold discussions, he has 
resuscitated a question which probably Ministers believed had 
been satisfactorily disposed of by a timely, if not an ample, con- 
cession. Undeterred by the conflicting claims of Cattle Bills, 
Metropolitan Bills, and that which looms more mysteriously 
than all besides, the terrible Reform Bill, he defies at once 
indifference and impatience for the sake of clients whose 
wrongs can excite but little sympathy, and whose gratitude 
can confer but little reward. Colonial Governors are 
not a numerous body; they have small collective, and 
smaller personal, influence; and the sphere of their service 
is for the most part too far removed from the focus of Parlia- 
mentary conflicts to excite much attention beyond the official 
pale. He, then, who undertakes to be their champion must 
be animated either by a strong feeling of personal sympathy, 
or a keen sense of public justice. But he must also be con- 
vinced that neither of these sentiments, nor both conjoined, 
can, in the present state of Parliamentary parties, suffice to 
engage the attention, much more to excite the action, of the 
House of Commons. At all events, however, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Cocuraye labours under any lack of materiai for 
his appeal to the sensibilities or the conscience of Parliament. 
It is true that barely one year has passed since Mr. Carp- 
WELL introduced and carried a Bill the professed purport of 
which was to remedy a great defect, and give to the Governors 
of Her Magesty’s Colonies a superannuation allowance 
similar to that which is enjoyed by other public servants of 
the Crown. Upto last year, Colonial Governors were entitled 
to no pension, whatever might have been the extent and 
the variety of their service. An exception so glaring to a 
rule of general comprehensiveness required a special justifica- 
tion ; but for this exception no justification could be adduced, 
save that of precedent, and no one troubled himself to ex- 
plain the origin of the precedent. It was supposed that, as 
there are reasons for everything, there must be some reason for 
this. And fancy contributed to complete a picture the outlines of 
which had been drawn by ignorance. Many persons imagined 
that, because no provision had been made by law for 
the decent retirement of ex-Governors, these functionaries 
had ample opportunities of providing for themselves. As 
geographical knowledge is not a very common accomplish- 
ment, the credulity which associated the traditional fortunes 
of the Indian nabob with the Governments of decaying 
settlements in the West Indies or extensive wastes in North 
America came to the rescue of an unjust parsimony. People 
either never knew, or easily forgot, that there was a time when 
the vice-royalty of almost all the Colonies was an attribute of 
military rank and a supplement to military pay; and that the 
scandal which was presented by the exceptional impecuniosity 
of one class of officials only dated from an era when the 
necessities of the public service transferred to civilians 
duties which had hitherto been performed by soldiers. 
When at last a remedy was applied, its application was 
marked, not indeed by intentional injustice (for Mr. CarDWELL 
is not an unjust man), but by niggardliness and fear. The 
complaint had been that officers who had not only given up 
professions and employment at home, but also had severed 


with no adequate compensation for their sacrifice. ‘eau 


a remonstrance which was neither unreasonable nor inf; uen 
Mr, CarpweLt’s Bill of last year provided that ex-Governor, 
who had held three governments, extending altogether over 
eighteen years, should be entitled to pensions varying from 
500/, to 1,000/. a year, but beginning only when the claiman, 
had completed the sixtieth year of his age. 


The first and gravest objection is that this is only a colour. 
able remedy, The Colonial service is not, like the Diplomatic 
service, one of almost certain gradation and promotion, 4 
Chargé d’Affaires is almost sure of some day becoming 4 
Minister ; and a Minister is often too sure of being develo 
into an Ambassador, even against his own desire. If he jg 
not so promoted, ten years’ service gives him a right to q 
pension. But no such certainty, and hardly an approxima. 
tion to it, characterizes the Colonial service. A man who has 
governed one colony has no claim to govern a second, and 
still less to be promoted toa third. Lord Grey, indeed, while 
he was Colonial Minister, did endeavour to establish a system 
of succession and promotion; but his example has not been 
consistently followed by any of his successors. The present 
Premier is understood to have expressed strong objections to 
the recognition of such a rule; though it is difficult to imagine 
on what principle the objection is founded. It may be that 
Colonial Governments constitute a species of patronage which it 
would be inconvenient for any Ministry to yield to claims of 
mere merit. Whatever may be the reason of the objection, its 
effect is almost to neutralize the Bill of last year. So long as 
even a successful administration is not held to ensure the 
promotion of a Governor, the claimants for Governors’ pen- 
sions must be very few. Even the paucity of the claimants 
is less remarkable than the precariousness of the pension. ‘To 
make it worth possessing, it should commence at a reasonable 
period of life; but to a man whose life has been exposed toa 
great vicissitude of climate, and whose health is probably 
broken at the date of his retirement, the age of sixty is nota 
reasonable period. An apparent uniformity may be really a 
signal inequality, and those who contend that the superannua- 
tion of a Governor is regulated by the same principles as the 
superannuation of a Treasury clerk ought to be prepared to 
prove that the conditions of life are as favourable in the case 
of a man who is successively employed at the most opposite 
ends and in the most diverse climates of the earth, as in that 
of one who fluctuates daily between Downing Street and Bel- 
gravia, and yearly between London and the German baths. 


Although there is a school of economists who would not 
unwillingly abandon all the Colonial possessions of the nation, 
their views are not yet widely shared or favourably re- 
garded. Many still hold that British subjects, settled under 
the protection of the British Crown and in firm reliance on 
the stability of the British connection, are not to be cast 
off at a day’s or a year’s notice. If, however, the Colo- 
nies are to be retained, provision should be made for their 
good administration. The Colonies, with very few and 
slight exceptions, pay for the whole of their civil govern- 
ment. They pay for the pensions of the subordinate civil 
officers. The limited term of a Governor's office, and other 
objections, make it inexpedient that the pensions of the 
highest functionaries should be defrayed from the same source, 
But the same short tenure, the insufficiency of official 
salaries, and the heavy demands on them, all make it 
utterly impossible for a Governor to save money ; and 
the attempt to save would be regarded as unbecoming. In 
this dilemma, there is no alternative between the scandal 
of an exceptional neglect and the extension of an ordinary 
reward. It may be attractive to vulgar minds to contemplate 
a man who has discharged the highest civil duties dragging 
out the wretched remnant of his days in embarrassment and 
debt. But even minds susceptible of no impressions higher 
than those of a wise economy will think it bad policy to 
force a comparison between the respective advantages 
being a Colonial broker and being a Colonial Governor, which 
would be eminently unfavourable to the latter. When Mr. 
Cocurane’s Bill comes on for discussion, he will have no diffi- 
culty in quoting instances in abundance, within a oe 
area, to prove how much better it is to take to ~ 
than to seek official employment, in a colony; but. 
may probably content himself with a comparison of Pool, 
which are more strictly analogous, and ought to be eq 
to each other. Admitting that the pecuniary rewards 
an English Minister can never quite equal the profits of a ey 
perous English banker or merchant, still he may consisten 
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nlead that the pecuniary status of one who has represented the 
Sovereign in a colony ought, at any rate, to bear a not less 
favourable ratio to the position of the trader who has made his 
fortune there. And if he succeeds in eliciting an admission that 
successful administration should constitute a claim to further 

romotion, he may also succeed in obtaining a satis- 
Pry solution to another question which still employs 
the ingenuity of those few persons who care about colo- 
nial subjects. If a man earns a pension by promotion 
from one Government to another, why should he lose an 
inchoate right to a pension by being promoted to a Govern- 
ment from a subordinate colonial rank? To this and other 
questions raised by Mr. Cocurane’s Bill he will, we trust, 
succeed in obtaining some intelligible reply; although the 
reception thus far given to the proposal by Mr. CarpwWEL can 
scarcely be regarded as encouraging. Let us add that, what- 
ever may be the temper of the House or the ultimate decision of 
the Minister, the members need not be startled by the magnitude 
of the sums at present doled out as pension. A recent return 
shows that lessthan 3,500/. a-year suffices to soothe the declining 
years of all the men who have survived the responsibility of 
Colonial Government—men who, in their day, were ready to 
start to the remotest ends of the earth, to superintend infant 
Colonies and infant Constitutions, to confront mutinies and 
risings, and to face equally the risks of having cared too 
Jittle and cared too much for the signs of disaffection and 
rebellion. So exceedingly modest an outlay will perhaps 
admit, without gross financial imprudence, of any addition 
which can be shown to be fairly due to the claims of a most 
meritorious body of public servants. 


PLATONIC AFFECTION. 


A MODERN French critic is careful to remind us, in the interest 
of the ancient classics, that feminine purity is an idea older 
than Christianity, and that women’s mission in former times, quite 
as much as now, was to be modest and refined. How much of the 
asserted modesty of young ladies in classical ages is a mere literary 
fiction built upon the known customary separation of the sexes, 
and how much really existed as the result of training and tastes, 
must remain a problem. When they appear upon the stage, 
the unmarried princesses of the Greek drama give vent to the most 
excellent moral sentiments, though habits of personal reserve are 
by no means incompatible in their own case with an occasional 
scieness of language that is tolerably startling. Antigone is uni- 
versally admitted to be a noble type of feminine virtue, and the 
vigour with which she asserts that the ties of affection and of blood 
are paramount to the interests and institutions of the State shows 
that the great artist who drew the character was acquainted with 
a feminine way of looking at things which has lasted two thousand 
and more after his own time. By the side of Antigone’s 
womanly enthusiasm her royai lover sinks into the shade. He 
makes a faint effort to come up to her level of devotion by killing 
himself upon her tomb; but he kills himself rather as a public 
protest against the injustice that has been done her, and in a fit of 
rsonal resentment against his father, than from any tender desire to 
join her beyond the grave, or from any impulse of sentiment which 
can remind us, strictly speaking, of the catastrophe in Romeo and 
Julie. Love, as it appears in the Greek tragedians, is not that 
elevating and chivalrous religion which it becomes in poets of a 
more modern type. It is rather a fatal frenzy sent on men and 
women by the gods, which disturbs domestic order, and often 
is violent enough to endanger the welfare of society. It is true 
that we see it in the classical world chiefly as it is drawn 
by masculine painters. But chivalrous and delicate sentiments 
could scarcely be a common feature of the relations between the 
sexes without finding their way at last into the works of the 
great male authors of the time. From some of the noblest 
creations of the classics such ideas are conspicuously absent. 
Innocent and delicate passion finds little place in Virgil or in 
Horace, still less in Ovid, Catullus, or Tibullus. In order to 
portray it, the poet would have been obliged to invade the sacred 
ncts of the gynzceum, and to violate the privacy of a maiden’s 
lomestic life. He was, therefore, obliged to content himself with 
delineating the less reserved beauties whom great calamity had 
from their retreat into publicity, and to spend his time 

over the Pheedras or Medeas on the one hand, and the Delias 
and Cynthias on the other, whose charms and intrigues were as 
public already as an poetry could make them. With all this, it 
1s singular that the first notion of Platonic affection is said to come 
n to usfrom a heathen and Greek philosopher; and the ingenuous 
sentiment to which he gave his name has, in modern times, been 
accepted as unimpeachable at least in theory, though a philosopher 
on paper is not a fair test of what even a philosopher would be 
among the temptations and luxuries of poe life. If Plato is to 
be believed when he gets upon his favourite hobbyhorse of the 
e@ and —e of Socrates, it would seem that Socrates learnt the 
mysteries of Platonic affection from a lady. Dux femina facti. 
ust as it was Eve who gave Adam the fatal apple, so it was a 
hter of Eve, in the historical and fictitious person of an 
= strong-minded woman, who introduced mankind to the 
ledge of the seductive apple of Platonic romance. Diotima was 


a lady learned, we are told, in many things, but especially learned 
upon love, and no less ready to communicate her information on 
the subject to the great philosopher of the century. The discourse 
in which he retails his acquired lore to a circle of his friends has 
been acknowledged by scholars and mystics alike to be one of the 
most finished specimens of Plato’s genius, and has made Attic 
Nights for all time a fit synonym in literature for the suppers of 


- the gods, But the scope of the Symposium is commonly and sin- 


gularly misapprehended. Love, as the Greeks knew it in their 
poetry and their dramas and their history, was a material fever, and 
an earthly, or at most an artistic, passion. The object of Plato in the 
Symposium was to refine the passion into a spiritual sentiment, 
and to make out of it a great incentive to noble action and noble 
thought. It would, therefore, be more correct to call Plato the 
first panegyrist of love, as the term is understood in modern 
romance, and indeed in modern life, than to father on him the 
more colourless conception of so-called Platonic affection. 

That this distinction between the true and the popular inter- 
“oagpnge of the Greek philosopher's theory is correct will be seen 
y ® moment’s reflection on the moral ends to which Plato 
thought love should be applied. It was, in Plato’s opinion, 
through the love of beauti ul things that man might raise him- 
self to the contemplation of ‘the Kxistence or Being in whom 
and through shies taneiitl things are beautiful. It is through 
the form only that we arrive at the idea, which is the living 
form itself, or, in more modernized language, may be said to 
constitute the form’s life. It is true that, writing for an age of 
sensualism, Plato dwells prominently on the anti-sensual, or at 
least on the unsensual, side of love. But this is an accident, and 
not an essential, of his system, which is calculated to adapt itself 
to a change of social manners. The aim and object of modern 
institutions is, not to destroy the enjoyments of sense, but to sen« 
timentalize them—an aim unknown to the legislators of Greece or 
Rome. Where this result is achieved, Plato’s theory is as ade- 
quately realized as it would be in a miraculously supported 
commonwealth of bachelors and prudes. The natural relations 
between the sexes, as they are ised by law and morality, 
are believed, with good reason, to be as fruitful of romance, self- 
devotion, and even of spiritual life, as the non-natural relations 
which pseudo-Platonists pretend to justify on the authority 
of the founder of the creed. And those who are acquainted 
with the peculiar Greek vices against which the Symposium is a 
sort of protest will at once see the enormous difference between 
Platonic affection in the original, and Platonic affection as modern 
novelists understand it. If the idea of modern Platonic affection 
comes to us from Plato at all, it does so only in an indirect and 
roundabout fashion. First of all, it has , before it reaches 
us, through the historical phase of mysticism, and has undergone 
the change impressed upon it by the eloquent fervour of some of 
the most remarkable Fathers of the Christian Church. LEestatic 
love of beauty is the first step of the Jacob’s ladder by which, 
according to St. Aj in, men and women may climb to behold 
the face of God. But when the soul has climbed beyond the 
lowest step of all, it learns to leave behind it, and to disdain, the 
mere beauties of earth; or rather to preserve only from among 
them the divine element, and to neglect the perishable. Of St. 
Bernard, of St. Francis, of St. Theresa, modern theologians or 
biographers may say, in parallel language to that of the Roman 
poet, that itis through a species of fervid Platonism that they 

ave risen above the bondage of the affections :— 

Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas. 

The difference between the Fathers and Plato consists, partly at 
least, in this, that the love of beauty, which in Plato is only a kind 
of vague spiritual tone, becomes again, under the moulding fingers 
of Christian artists, a positive and real delirium, of which heaven 
is almost the tangible object. Earthly love is a fever and a trans- 
port which seeks its consummation in the attainment of a visible 
object. Mystic love is equally a fever and a transport, only it is 
directed to an invisible bei This is the first step in the pro- 
cess of deplatonizing Plato. similar progress was soon made by 
the romantic and literary world following on the traces of the 
religious. Dante’s worship of Beatrice, and, in a second degree, 
Petrarch’s less ideal worship of his mistress Laura, may be and 
are usually cited as instances, if not as models, of Platonic love. 
In all pro’ _—_oy are nothing of the kind. They are a refined 
form of the ordinary passion, disguised with beauty and reserve 
under the veil of a semi-religious sentiment—a poetical attempt to 
create a tertium quid between the platonism of Plato and the 
mysticism of the Fathers. Petrarch himself would be compelled 
to admit the soft impeachment. St. Augustin, whose severity in 
such points is the severity of a connoisseur, in the well-known 
imaginary dialogue finds little difficulty in convicting him of 
impropriety. And St. Augustin’s imputed view, on this as on 
other points, is unmistakably correct. It is a pleasing and 
engaging thought that, in devoting oneself to the contemplation 
of nice-looking young women, one 1s beginning a course of service 
at the very of heaven’s temple. e only difficulty is, after 
such a novitiate, ever to get beyond being a proselyte of the gate. 

The traditions of European chiv: constitute, perhaps, the 
third stage through which the idea of Platonic love has 
before arriving at our times. The chivalrous ideas of devotion, 
constancy, and purity, as involved in the preceding two, were fitted 
to the social requirements of an age of warfare and perilous adven- 
ture. Nor are the notions of chivalrous and pure devotion by any 
means, in such an age, necessarily conpected with marriage. Ia 
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days like those, marriage was as much a matter of arrangement 
and diplomacy as it now is in the case of sovereigns and of their 
sons and daughters, The true knight was, indeed, occasionally 
supposed to win his ladylove with his spear, but matrimony must 
have been indeed a lottery if it ever depended on the chances of 
the tournament or the duello. Matrimony and love soon became 
dissevered, and it is to such a social epoch that we ought to look, 
if not for the practice, at least for the theory, of pure Platonic 
passion. In still later times, the cruelty of the fictitious shepherdess 
was certainly a theme of constant versification on the part of the 


disguised shepherd, but the fashionable nymphs who amused 
themselves with imitating the diction of Phyllis and Galatea 
were perhaps less stern in bucolic life than it was polite for their 
admirers to assume. Somehow or other, Platonic affection, which 
two thousand years ago meant philosophy, has insensibly come to 
mean little better than flirtation. Dressed in this garb, Plato might 
perhaps fail to recognise his putative offspring. The habits of fast 
girls, as of frisky matrons, can as little be justified by any leaf out of his 
writings as the manners of the Agapemone can be supported from 
the Epistles of St. John. There is, however, one form of Platonic 
affection which perhaps might be thought to deserve the name ; and | 
critics who treat on such a subject ought not to pass it over, lest it | 
should be imagined that they are for depriving the feminine world | 
of legitimate and harmless pleasures. A pure brotherly friendship | 
for a curate might possibly pass muster as Platonic. It has about 
it the vague and indistinct flavour of religious sentiment which is | 
to be found in the Greek original, and which is almost undisco- | 
verable when we get as fay as disinterested friendships for embassy 
attachés or cousins in the Guards. 


--4 


SOCIAL TROGLODYTES. 


OME ancient writers have left us accounts of a curious race of 

people to whom they gave the name of Troglodytes. These 
strange beings had no houses, but lived in holes which they du 
in the ground. They had no words with which to express om 
ideas as they may have possessed, but resorted to uncouth and 
inarticulate sounds, At the sight of a stranger they escaped 
swiftly into their holes, while even with one another they held 
but little intercourse. Various other particulars are recorded of 
their habits, all forming a most astonishing picture of what human 
nature can come to, or rather, perhaps, of what it could ascend 
from. Yet, alter all, the lowest stages of civilization at different 
epochs are, as a rule, wonderfully like one another. Circumstances | 
change and external conditions alter, but an ingenious inquirer has | 
no difficulty in tracing a substantial resemblance at bottom | 
between the barbarousness of different periods, and even the most 
polished age is sure to contain a class of people in a stage of 
comparative barbarism. It would not be in any way surprising, 
therefore, if we should find that, after the lapse of so man 
hundreds of years, there are still those among us whom it is 
impossible not to recognise as the representatives of the ancient 
troglodytes. This, indeed, proves to be the case. The troglodyte 
is still among us, and we may still ponder, with as much interest 
as was felt by the old geographers, the habits and manners and 
feelings of this most extraordinary and entertaining creature. True, 
he no longer digs a hole in the earth to live in, and he conforms 
so far to the ways of his fellows as to use articulate words. 
We could not expect, however, to find minute resemblances in 
detail. It is enough to discover a similarity in main features. 
For, though the modern troglodyte does not live in a hole, he is 
in one sense as remote from the haunts of mankind as 
if he were sojourning in the very bowels of the earth. He lives 
fenced round with an atmosphere, and that the very reverse of 
luminous, of dense moral isolation. What to others are the 
pleasures of social existence to him are its pains. What interests | 
the more civilized portion of his contemporaries only serves to | 
bore him, and this not because he is a philosopher who views | 
human desires and interests with indifference or contempt, or | 
because he is a Puritan who views them with pious horror, or 
because he is absorbed in important business and cannot spare | 
time for diversion, but simply because he is a troglodyte. That is, | 
his whole mental organization is low. His mind is pitched too | 
flat. His interests and pleasures and pains are all duller and | 
blunter than those of other people. He goes through the world | 
in a sort of eyeless, disembodied fashion. Life is like a pale 
and blurred picture in his vision, or like a tiresome joke of 
which he cannot for the soul of him see the point, or like a stage- 
play with all the characters talking a language of which he under- 
stands no more than the auxiliary verbs. Of course, just as his 
ancient prototype could scratch up out of the earth the roots on 
which he lived, so the troglodyte of to-day is at no loss how to 
make his subsistence. ‘his scratching for roots is the single 
point of sympathy between himself and the outside world. It is 
the one human and social interest in which he feels any concern, 
and even in this he is incapable of zeal. 

It is proper to distinguish the spirit of the genuine troglodyte 
from mere shyness of manner. He is by no means necessarily 
one of those awkward people whom one may sometimes see in 
society, shrinking under the general gaze, expressing the dis- 
comfort of their minds in the attitude of their bodies, and occa- 
siopally gaining confidence for a moment only to be plunged the 
moment after so much the deeper into despondency and terror. 
Nor is reserve, any more than bashfulness, the mark of the 


troglodyte, eserve implies in some measure the existence 


— >=. 
of vigorous qualities in the background. The troglod 
conceals, aliects to conceal, that he en 
vigorous qualities, and that he has barely a notion either of their 
use to the world, or of the pleasure they confer upon anybody who 
is so fortunate as to possess them. The lethargy which hangs over 
his mind effectually unnerves him for even the appreciation of 
vigour which only wearies and oe him. ’ 

As might be expected, the troglodyte is more frequently to by 
found in the provinces than in the metropolis. In old coun 
towns one is perpetually encountering whole colonies of th 
distinctly organized upon troglodytic principles. These little com. 
munities eat and drink, and marry and ere given in marriage, y 
much to all appearance like their neighbours. It is not until ou 
have mixed among them, and listened to their habitual talk, ang 
collected their prevalent ideas, that their characteristic eculiatities 
are visible. n endeavour to introduce any of the subjects 
engaging the most active minds of the day, or to discuss passing 
events as if they were actually taking place, meets with a chilli 
reception that might convince the most audacious that he is vain} 
trying to drag his companions into a region that is at once myste. 
rious and hateful to them. They do not understand what he 
wants them to talk about, and they have not the faintest desire to 
understand it, but only wonder darkly, and almost malignantly, 
how any living being comes to worry himself about such things 
What have they done that anybody should expect them either to 
know anything, or to feel any interest, about the results of the 
American war, or the coming Reform Bill, or Jamaica? Wh 
should they be disturbed about theological or literary controversies 
If they knew of the existence of such controversies, they would look 
with consuming envy upon the snug lives led by the troglodytes of 
old time. Nobody came to bore them about the Peloponnesian 
or about the contlicts of rival sophists. They ate their wna 
burrowed in their holes, in unvexed contentment. But, the 
golden age has passed for troglodytes, as for all the world. They 
may, indeed, themselves abstain from “talking interest” and having 
“views,” but they cannot, at the approach of pertinacious intruders 
who insist upon interest and views, retreat into inexpugnable caves 
and holes of the earth. Even the dullest of country towns is now 
and again enlivened and plagued by the advent of some chatterer 
who thinks that whatever concerns humanity concerns him too, 
As if it would make any difference to them whether the Federals 
beat the Confederates or not, whether Governor Eyre was right or 
wrong, whether species have their origin in natural selection or in 
distinct acts of creation! The wise troglodyte of the ancients did 
not care whether the Greeks beat back the Persians, or the Persians 
overcame the Greeks. His hole was as safe, and his supply of roots 
as certain, in one case as the other. And so, in modern times, the 
troglodyte of the country town can make pretty sure of his dinner 
and his old port and his rubber, whether the borough franchise is 
lowered or not. Supposing he were to take the trouble of devoting 
to political or social study the time which, as it is, he consumes in 
the stolid and lethargic contemplation of things in general, he 
cannot see how either society or fis own comfort would be 
fited. The world would go on much as it does now, and he is 
incapable of guessing where there is any room for improvement, a 
far as he himself is concerned. j 

If a philosopher wishes to see this lethargic temper in its most 
intense and perfect form, he must study the female troglodyte 
The man, as we have said, is at least brought in contact with the 
interests of his kind in the busiaess of bread-winning ; but the wife 
of his bosom and the partner of his dull joys is not reminded even 
in this way that she is a member of a complex and active society, 
and that ” ce isa momentous and constant conflict of opinions 
and interests and ideas going on around her. There is something 
grand in the sublime stupor, the death-like apathy, of women of 
this stamp about everything that goes on outside their own 
doors. ‘The most exciting and important political discussion 

es about them, while they are lapped in the calmest uncon- 
sciousness. Or, if they are conscious, it is only as the “cold, 
silly female fool” mentioned by De Tocqueville was conscious, 
who complained that whenever Napoleon Bonaparte came to her 
house she had to leave the room, because he was “tor ever 
talking his tiresome politics.” The most interesting discovery in 
science may take place without even their having heard so m 
as whether there be any science or not. To literature and thought 
they maintain an attitude of positively stupendous indifference, 
as well the cause as the effect of an even more stupendous 
ignorance. The most perfect type of troglodytish women does not 
care even for theology or religion, but few among them attain to 
this lofty pitch of apathy. {n an ordinary way, the single field, 
outside of the domestic cave, in which they permit themselves to 
disport their embryonic intellects, is a little spot which they call 
their religion, Here they display a sort of alacrity which is more 
unbecoming than any amount of apathy. Here they are possess 
by a sour, narrow, thin energy, which is all the more astonishing 
and disagreeable because we know that they have no reason for 
the faith that is in them, no benevolent or honest wish that truth 
should prevail, no sincere interest in the welfare of those whom 
they revile. It is simply the effervescence of those acrid life. 
unwholesome mental humours that are bred by their mode of | 
If a woman is to be a troglodyte, she is pleasanter to her neigh- 
bours if she follows the ways of her tribe to the very end, 
excluding ey 
of the dim light of her own cave. For there is something of 
in the composition of the creature. Indeed, this is no more Te 
was the case with the tribe whom they so much 


thing alike from her attention, never wanders out 
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> ay used to tie a corpse neck and 
e old writers say, e & CO neck an 
eT and having hung it up, would proceed to 
+ it with stones, amid loud roars of laughter. The grotesque 
ity of such proceedings gives one a capital notion of the 
of those few social pastimes in which the modern 
troglodyte, more especially of the gentler sex, occasionally loves 
to indulge. When they. do assemble and unite with other 
people, it is nearly always for pelting purposes. To tie 
somebody who has done something which, so far as they 
can understand, they do not like, and then to throw stones, 
amid laughs and showery titterings, at the wretched victim—this 
is the best fun they know. An heretical parson, or a woman who 
has found her way or been dragged into the Divorce Court, is 
ly game. The scent of it brings them ali rushing out 
yred holes with all manner of uncouth chucklings and mum- 
ings; for most troglodytes are social enough to be quite ready to 
wash their neighbour's dirty linen in public at a moment’s notice. 
They are loath to let the dead bury their dead, to leave the heretic 
to deal with his own understanding, and the unfaithful wife to the 
misery Which has befallen her. The rites and ordinances of the 
tribe have not been truly complied with until there has been a 
hoisting and pelting. 

This unkindly knack throws some light upon the essential evil 
of the troglodyte system of life. To be utterly devoid of interest 
in great transactions or ideas is to keep a house swept and garnished 
for the reception and entertainment of as many unclean spirits as 
choose to come in. Men and women who are unsocial on prin- 

iple, who flee timidly and shyly into the cavernous obscurity of 
their holes whenever anybody approaches them with a question 
about their opinions on any matter of large import, who shirk 
public duties, and don’t care for the public advantage, are pretty 
sure to possess a taste, that constantly grows stronger, for petty 
sandals and gossipings, and for vexatious social persecutions. 
Quiet towns and pleasant villages seem to be mostly inhabited by 

e who are emphatically unsocial, and yet the conversation 
js mostly on trumpery items of scandal and dull personal news. 
To a bystander who is not of the tribe the process is stupid 

d description, but no doubt it would have seemed dull 
to an enlightened Greek to watch the troglodytes pelt the 
carcase of a dead friend. But even this positive evil is a great deal 
less material and less lamentable than the absence of all 
those pleasures and refinements which belong to a thoroughly 
active and social mind, having a keen concern in every- 
thing that is going on under the sun. A man without arms and 
legs, and deaf and dumb, would not lose more that is worth hear- 
ing than is lost by one of these apathetic beings, whose minds 
never by any chance stray out of a certain dull and straitened 


It is only in accordance with the inexorable conditions of our 
life, that in all cases the keenest interest is centred in what may 
seem narrow, small, and personal concerns. The greater part of 
most businesses in which men are engaged, and of the domestic 
arrangements which it is, or is traditionally supposed to be, the 
business of women to superintend, is mechanical, and, transcen- 
dentally viewed, even sordid. In the actual details of daily life 
it is impossible to avoid a great deal which is neither elevating 
uor beautiful, but in itself quite paltry and unedifying. It is per- 
haps a misfortune that we cannot live a pure and angelic kind of 
life, and enjoy an existence as bright and simple as that of Adam 
aid Eve before the fall. But as destiny does not permit a return 
to the ways of the golden age, we may at least find our account 
indoing whatever we can, by cultivating a habit of taking vivid 
interest in all that is passing in the world in practical exploit and 
in speculation and art, to give existence an air of dignity and size 
ad grandeur. Instead of this, the troglodyte does his best to 
confine the functions of life to burrowing and scratching for roots, 
with an occasional pelting match for diversion. 


DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 


PEOPLE have been to a certain extent scandalized by the 
recent statistics as to the number of accidents which occur in 
the streets of London. It seems hard to realize the fact that as many 
deaths are caused at our own doors as by all the railroads of the 
United Kingdom. —_ travellers have frequently defended 
their propensity for risking their necks by pointing out that a 

step in the Strand may be as dangerous as on the last aréte of 
the Monte Rosa. It is as possible, and less dignified, to be crushed 
under the wheels of an impetuous omnibus as to be smashed 
against the rocks of a mountain. One of the boldest of Swiss 

es has been heard to vow, after crossing the dangerous strait 
where the current from Chancery Lane encounters the main 
steam of Fleet Street, that if once restored to his native cliffs 
and glaciers, nothing should again tempt him to risk the perils of 
“ndon. And it really seems that there is some truth in this 
New of their relative dangers. From the cloud of skirmish- 
1 imneoms up to the heavy brigade of railway vans, every 
“ass of vehicle is banded into an array hostile to the humble 
pedestrian, A. letter in the Times seems to imply that our 
or its are even animated by conscious malice. According to 
account, a Hansom, which to remark im 
rrheg be crossing the street, immediately dashed at him with the 
he evolent a of running him down. A policeman to whom 

applied for consolation made the rather mild remark that the 
Wactice would not be stopped till some of the drivers got a few 


| 


months’ imprisonment, Can it be that the drivers of cabs regard 
foot-passengers as naughty boys regard sparrows which they have 
been forbidden to persecute, and try only to go as near as possible 
without touching them? or do they deliberately consider them- 
selves enemies of the human race, and glory over the bags they 
have made in the course of the year? Probably the game is spared 
out of the season; but with the Parliamentary Session the excitin 
sport opens, and is carried on with the vigour which formerly mark 
landlord-shooting in Ireland. The fiery spirit of the roving cab- 
man is not the only source of danger hy ten life. The more 
phlegmatic omnibus-driver regards it with indifference, though not 
with absolute dislike, The terrible powers of the heavier traffic 
are indicated in the well-known epitaph of the gentleman who 
knew that he was dead, because a broadwheeled waggon went over 
his head. That these dangers should be stopped, or seriously 
diminished, is of course out of the question. It is an indisputable 
corollary from the great principle of self-government that there 
should be as many governments as possible in a single town; and this 
in gives full scope to the development of “ Anglo-Saxondom’s 
idea,” which, as Mr. Biglow informs us, is that “every man,” 
including of course cabmen, “does just what he damn pleases.” 
It is therefore impossible that there should be any system by 
which traffic should be brought under reasonable regulations. More- 


over, it must be confessed that no regulations would be completely 


effective so long as the same crowds have to be forced through the 
same tortuous labyrinths as at present. The dangerous defile 
under Temple Bar, and the bewildering corners, such as that 
between Waterloo Place and Pall Mall East, where carriages, 
cabs, and omnibuses swoop down from three quarters at once upon 
the adventurous passenger, can never be made perfectly safe. We 
must wait for that happy consummation till a number of new and 
well-planned dhesreghlioes have been cut through London. As 
this adjourns the day of safety for most of us to those “ summers 
which we shall not see,” it is well that the present generation 
should reconcile itself to its fate. There is comfort to be found in 
most things, if they are contemplated in the right spirit; and we 
may, by a resolute effort, extract consolation from the thought that 
a good many men and women are aunually crushed to death in 
the streets of London. It is undeniable that this is a feat which 

uires the mind to be placed at a particular ase of view, and to 
be kept there very resolutely ; but this is surely better than madly 
repining at the decrees of Providence, or striving against a certain 
quality in which our local rulers are not deficient, and against 
which the gods themselves are known to fight in vain. 

That it is possible to derive pleasure from the existence of 
danger is evident from the above-named example of the Alpine 
Club ; but the fact may be observed much nearer home. It is doubt- 
less true that cabs are often scandalously reckless; but it is equally 
true that a large part of the street population seems to enjoy the 
danger it encounters. The street-boy of London, deprived of the 
chance of drowning or tumbling off trees, or incurring other risks 
that beset his country cousins, throws himself with avidity = 
the best remaining chance of injury to his limbs or life. He 
er enjoys ing a road within a yard of a horse's 
nose, and triumphs visibly if he excites the driver to a 
dignified remonstrance. More sober-minded passengers seem 
to enter more or less into the spirit of the thing. It 
seems to be a point of honour with cabmen to assume that 
pedestrians should keep out of their way, and with pedestrians to 
assume that cabmen cannot venture to run over them. When a 
crisis arises in consequence, there is generally a slight compromise 
on both parts. But it would be unfair to condemn the drivers 
without remembering that it is a maxim with an Englishman in 
the streets that he is to be considered to be in a hurry, and that 
neither man nor cart has a right to keep him waiting for an instant. 
The existence of this theo gives to London the only impressive 
peculiarity in which it is indisputably ahead of the rest of the 
world. Dr. Johnson admired Charing Cross more than all the 
= fields of the country, because he there saw the full tide of 

uman existence. And there is certainly something imposing 
about the spectacle, which has considerably inguveel since his 
day. A street in London is not what a street is in a Continental 
city, a place where a certain part of the population is content to 
spend an appreciable part of its leisure; it is simply and 
solely a means’ of transit from one point to another. ‘Eve 
additional second passed in it is held, and with 
reason, to be a second wasted, for no one can take much 
pleasure in looking at a monotonous brickwall, pierced by irre- 
gular rows of rectangular apertures, and covered by an eternal 
canopy of coal-smoke. Hence the only interest which remains is 
that of so many hundred thousand people in a hurry, and a certain 
element of romance is added when we reflect that a fair percentage 
of them sacrifice life or limb to save a minute. The eagerness of 
the crowd which forces two or three struggling human units 
into every instertice between the stream of colliding carriages is 
rather striking to the philosophic mind; and it would be a pity to 
spoil the spectacle merely to save a few lives. When boilers are 

ways kept at high pressure, there will be occasional explosions ; 
and we cannot secure safety without sacrificing some of the power. 
Thus, from a merely wsthetic point of view, the frequency of 
accidents is perhaps defensible. The number of people who 
are crushed under Juggernaut is a measure of the intensity 
of popular devotion; a sincere worshipper would regret to 
hear that there was any serious falling-off in the number 
of victims, and London would cease to be so impressive if we did 
not offer up our annual hecatombs according to our characteristic 
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mode of sacrifice. It is true that prosaic minds may not see the 
force of this argument, for there are people who will look at the 
unpleasant side of everything. 

A consolation depending upon the same principles may be 
offered to persons who regret the number of railroad accidents. 
Accidents, it is said, are unknown upon German railroads. But 
they must remember that in Germany it is an entirely subordinate 
object to convey passengers to the end of their journey. An 
express train is merely a device for enabling a man to taste 
within a limited time the varieties of beer brewed at a series of 
towns. Time is given at every other station for the inquisitive 
traveller to institute careful experiments into the merits of the 
refreshments of the district. As in England we insist upon a 
great number of competing trains, and require them to go as fast 
as possible, we must of course pay for it in some way. We con- 
sider the portion of life spent in a railway train to be so much 
dead loss, If, then, a train is accelerated so as to save an hour to 
each of ten thousand people, they have between them gained more 
than a year of lite, which would fully justify an injury calculated 
to lay up one man for a year; whilst twenty or thirty such pieces 
of economy in time would be fairly bought by the slaughter of a 
middle-aged man. It may be true that a few very simple expe- 
dients would make the increase of speed compatible with additional 
safety; but much of the pleasing excitement which now attends 
railway travelling would be lost. ‘The same consideration doubtless 
influences railway directors in neglecting to provide for a commu- 
nication between the passengers and the guard. Some ment 
could be made without any very great effort of ingenuity, 
and the absence of any plan does not tend to increase the speed 
or to serve any useful purpose. In a French or German railway 
it is impossible for a traveller to feel himself entirely cut off from 
the rest of his species, and to be dragged at a rate of | miles 
an hour behind a monster hopelessly deaf to all expostulations. 
His imagination can never be impressed by that sense of danger 
which is so grateful to his English contemporary. The poetry of 
railway travelling must depart before absolute security can be 
realized. In America there is still some romance about a rail- 
way journey, though even there a man cannot be reduced toa 
state of isolation from his companions. He has, however, the 
compensation that he has a very fair chance of being consigned to 
the bottom of a river, or run off an embankment, or blown to 
fragments by the explosion of a boiler. In England there is less 
chance of such an impressive catastrophe ; but, on the other hand, 
a man may be placed in the most dramatic position conceivable 
—that of being exposed to a terrible danger without the smallest 
chance of helping himself. 

Many dangers have departed from amongst us; we can no 
longer be stopped by highwaymen on Hounslow Heath ; and the 
terrors of Mohocks and their like are not to be met with in every 

of London. Men who are discontented with the tameness of 
modern civilization are often driven to seek for danger amongst 
savage tribes, in the chase of ferocious beasts, or on wild moun- 
tain sides. But, thanks to judicious arrangements, we ma 
still flavour our daily life with a certain spice of danger. We 
may encounter the terrible Hansom in the mazes of the City streets, 
or be crushed to atoms by the spirited efforts of railway directors 
to provide accommodation for the public. The dull monotony 
of perfect safety does not yet threaten a universal rei Men 
whose means do not enable them to struggle with hidden cre- 
vasses or treacherous avalanches in the Alps may find a very fair 
substitute in London. As artificial ice is now provided for 
skaters, artificial perils may be supplied to our hearts’ content. A 
man need never rest in inglorious security who has it in his 
power to cross Fleet Street a dozen times a day. The principal 
objection to the arrangement from this point of view is, that it 
endangers people who don’t appreciate the pleasures of excitement ; 
and, possibly, if they protest very energetically against the care- 
lessness by which it is produced, something may be done in time 
to be to posterity. 


PLAYING AT HUMANITY. 


CT is a great thing to be able to combine a consciousness of doing 
one’s social duty with the pleasure of witnessing a sensation 
drama. The prevalent excitement about Casuals is an excellent 
instance of this highly laudable practice. The enterprising gentle- 
man who spent a night among the London outcasts was the means 
of reminding the more comfortable of the public of a field 
where they might at once soothe their feelings by reflecting that 
all mankind are brethren, and amuse themselves or have their 
souls eably harrowed by the contemplation, in a dramatic 
style, of the queer way in which some of their brethren live. 
The hint has not been thrown away. Weare all as inflamed just 
now about Casuals as we were a few years ago about niggers. 
No photographic album, we are positively assured, is com- 
plete without a likeness from life of a kindly pauper. The- 
atrical managers compete keenly with one another for the 
services of the kindly pauper on the stage, just for all the world 
as if he were a prima donna, A magazine does a good stroke of 
business by promising a series of articles from a real live Casual 
with a turn for literature. If some ambitious lady of quality 
would only set the example, we see no reason why the Casual 
should not be the great lion of the approaching season. The 
-\frican traveller has become common. The great poets who are 


cach in turn to vanquish Shakspeare and Milton are rather blown ! 


upon. The distinguished philanthropist is a regular drug in the 
market, The Casual, it is true, though not common in f; ionable 
circles, is apt to be unclean; but then the butler and the footman 
might be instructed to pre him for polite society, as the 
beggars in the Eastern stories were prepared for the table of 
the Caliph. Only butlers, unlike their betters, never yield to 
little humane weaknesses, and no one of them with a of 
sense of duty to his order would stir a finger to show g 
Casual the way to the bath. The butler, at all events, deserves 
credit for sincerity. If he, in his own mind, refuses to admit 
either that the pauper belongs to his own species, or els, 
maintains that the accident of belonging to the same species js 
no concern of his and confers no claim whatever upon his 
sympathies, these are amiable conclusions which he never yeils 
either from himself or others. Candid brutality is not very 
engaging, but still it has its merits. If there is the brutality on 
the one side, there is the candour on the other. That playing at 
humanity which amuses less superb mortals than butlers is not in 
its essence much less brutal, and it exists on an affectation, though 
well bolstered up with beautiful phrases. People who go to 
a remote theatre to see a real pauper playing at Casual Wards 
_— to be taking an intelligent interest in social problems, 
?eople who spend half an hour before dinner in reading a real 
Casual’s experiences in a magazine on the Club sofa tacitly 
flatter themselves with an elegant Latin quotation about being 
a man and thinking nothing human indifferent. And if persons 
of fashion would only substitute a Casual for one of the travellers 
who have discovered the Nile, no doubt the frequenters 
of routs and conversaziones would at once give themselyes 
sociological airs. Just as persons who hear a paper read at 
a Congress with plenty of big figures and fine generalizations 
think they are rapidly ameliorating the state of society, so the 
people who read stories about Casuals, written in the light sensa- 
tional style, are quite persuaded that they are capention their 
—— and discharging a noble duty to mankind. The best 
that can be said of the prevalent mania is that it amuses them 
and does not hurt the Casuals. The horrible state of things dis- 
closed by Mr. Greenwood inflicted severe distress on everybod: 
who read his spirited and important narrative. But, cuien 
with the distress, was a pleasantly aroused sense of dramatic 
horror. Then the demand for more horror increased, and the 
supply has come in due proportion. It is but too probable, how- 
ever, that the tales of the real Casuals will cause a reaction, and 
that, before the spring is over, the world will have returned to its 
usual comfortable state of indifference. 

The truth is, that the world is not at heart indifferent at 
all. ‘To say that all well-to-do English people are sunk in selfish 
apathy is an evident calumny. There is more genuine and earnest 
humanity, a more sincere desire to relieve misery, now than there 
ever was. It would be a very unfortunate thing if advancing 
civilization were synonymous with decreasing charity and good- 
will, and if, the wiser men got, the less they valued or practised the 
virtues of humanity. Only nobody knows how he ought to set to 
work. The philanthropists and the economists between them 
have frightened people. The first, by their crude and ill-conceived 
designs, by the impostures to which they have too often lent 
encouragement, by their habit of allowing an exorbitant per- 
centage of their means to be iutercepted by secretaries and 
managers and advertisements, by their huge promises, their 
small achievements, their fussiness, their egotism, and their 
charlatanry, have revolted one —_ a great deal of systematic 
charity. The second have taught us that the tendency of all 
charity is to augment the very evils which it aims at removing or 
mitigating, while anything like promiscuous almsgiving 1s 4 
mortal economic sin. Against those great associations which pro- 
vide for the decayed members of a given trade or eres or 
for their children and widows, not a word can be said. They pro- 
mote foresight by inducing the followers of the trade to subscribe 
before the evil days come, and they are able in some measure to 
inquire into the merits and comparative claims of those who seek 
aid. The unworthy and the thriftless are not allowed by sheer 
force of audacity to elbow out their more modest and worthier 
rivals. Moreover, such associations are organized on so large & 
scale that the official management can be carried on without that 
enormous waste, so much out of all proportion to the good done, 
which marks the operations of the host of small societies. But to 
what else can a man subscribe with the certainty that he is not 
throwing his money away to pay for costly and useless build- 
ings, for superfluous secretaries, and silly unremunerative ad- 
vertising? It is the apprehension of this which ben 
the hand that would be liberal. Even the readiness with which 
a sensible and enlightened man would pay his poor-rate is chilled 
by the knowledge that it is pore always, and in London invan- 
ality, inadequate to the work which it is meant to do. Thus, the 
terror of doing too much, with which the economist, labour 
justly in his vocation, has inspired us, and the conduct by w' 
the fussy incapacity of the philanthropists has made us afraid 
doing —— at all, apparently leave men nothing to do but 
to see all the horrible sights of the London streets with 
much,callousness as can be maintained. It is quite certain, how- 


ever wicked and atrocious it may seem when baldly put, me 


most people who are at all sensible of the frightfulness 
the sights which no London wayfarer can help seeing, feel 
they are doing their best when, like the Levite, they pass by - 
the other side. They fear to give an alms because they remem 
that Archbishop Whately thanked God, in the House of Lords, 
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never given a penny to a beggar in his life. They 
and A to the genuineness of the case— 
because they are generally in haste on their own bread- 
winning errands; and secondly, because they have'no belief in their 
own competency to discriminate between a true story and a pack 
of artful Ties. they hurry away as fast as they can, hoping 
against hope that the unhappy wretch will at least get admission 
into a casual ward, and eventually be set straight in the world 


eT is no wonder that men occasionally rebel against this 
condition of intolerable helplessness. The milder and more 
slothful satisfy themselves with reading about misery, and 
declaiming against it and those whose business it is to relieve 
it. Others of a more active turn proceed to energetic measures, 
and relieve their overcharged feelings by going down into 
some squalid poverty-stricken district to see the poor and desti- 
tute at home. ‘They talk to them, and spend a little time 
which they have nothing particular to do with, and distribute a 
little money which they don’t miss. Some of these well-meaning 
persons act on the principle illustrated by the ferocious barons in 
the middle ages, who compounded for endless iniquities and 
violence by building a church or giving land to a monastery. A 

ilgrimage to Bethnal Green in a Hansom cab is as efficacious to 
pi Fionable sinners to-day as a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 
with peas in their shoes was to the sinners of old. It givesa 
relish, too, to a dinner of many dishes with choice wines, to have 
just returned from a family who make match-boxes, and earn, 
say, twelve or fourteen shillings a week among them. There 
is no reason why a man should not do a kind-hearted thing simply 
because he enjoys a good dinner. Only, of all pursuits, philanthropy 
is most apt to breed vanity, and of all forms of vanity, philan- 
thropists’ vanity is at once the most odious and the most ill- 
founded, Over a tiny surface the endeavours of a few sincere and 

rsevering men may do some good, but they will find it very 
ifficult to get below the surface or anywhere near the root of 
the mischief And most of these people are only sincere for a 
time, and persevering not at all. They are only playing at being 
humane and self-denying. It is very good sport while it lasts, 
and at least it passes the time. But even the most sincere 
and earnest of them all are very often found to be the least 
able to attract the sympathy and confidence of their social 
inferiors, and so the whole intercourse between them is strained 
and artificial and valueless. It is all very well to desire to 
bring classes together, and to enable one class to see the better 
side of the other, and to teach one class to raise itself as 
near as may be to the level of the other. But the process is 
not effected by kind-hearted patronising. If honesty of purpose 
implied of necessity an equally respectable insight and discretion, 
the condition of the destitute is not by any means the only diffi- 
culty in the world which would be quickly solved. Unfortunately, 
this is not so, and it is very mistaken softness of speech always to 
assume that an occasional outburst of good-will is the one thing 
needful. People who know the state of feeling in Lambeth, for 
instance, are well aware that one or two men, not too far removed 
from the condition of artisans, have a hold and an influence on 
the poorer inhabitants of that district which a whole troop of 
Belgravians, with all the good wishes imaginable, could by no 
possibility approach with the labour of half a century. 

If these amateur friends of the destitute and needy really want 
to do some good to their involuntary clients, why do they not take 
municipal and parochial offices? Instead of dwelling solely on 
the sensational and dramatic t of destitution, why do 
they not turn to its business and practical aspect? Let them 
become guardians and overseers, and act as assessors to the 
relieving officers and masters of workhouses. But this would 
be so dull and uninteresting. There would be nothing pic- 
turesque or dramatic or flashily heroic in fighting over accounts 
with sordid and narrow-minded shopkeepers, or in remonstratin 
with parochial churls, There would be no appalling stories 
misery and horror to relate to admiring friends at dinner, with the 
narrator playing the part of delivering angel. It would give no 
colouring to transcendental speculations about the destiny of man 
and the mysteries of life. Such attempts, on the part of the well- 
to-do people with leisure, to rescue the poor from those who are 
only a shade less poor than themselves, would be unspeakably 
useful. But it would require a genuine sacrifice, and this would 
= all the pleasure of the pursuit. What is wanted is humanity 

easy, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON AGAIN. 


AtHoucn the fact is not quite formally announced, it is 
well known that the Government is about once more to 
attempt to force upon the country the scheme for transporting | 
the Natural History Collection of the British Museum to Sou 
Kensington. Parallel with this purpose, we find that what 
everybody had thought to be the exploded bubble of another 
mpton notion, the Central Hall of Science and Art, has 
een again inflated, and it is now launched under the limited 
liability principle, with promoters and directors and subscribers 
and shareholders only ; inasmuch as they happen to be Her Majesty, 
the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop, and all sorts of State 
notables, they are called a Council and Provisional Committee. 
two facts illustrate the practical value of a virtue which, 


State, must take a moral rank which hitherto the world has been 
slow to accord to it. Its friends call it consistency ; its enemies 
describe it as dull, unreasoning, persevering obstinacy. If success 
is the measure of ethical as of political principle, these twin plans 
may be congratulated as having won the very highest triumphs. 
We all know how, in private life, calm, unimpassioned, solid, and 
stolid perseverance tella. Ladies, especially, if they have some 
sense, fully appreciate this. They resolve upon or oom L a new 
house, or another school for the children, or anything they have 
set what they call their mind upon. The objections are on 
the face of the thing plain, patent, and staring; and are duly and 
sensibly urged by the master of the family. They are ——- 
in silence; the very worst plan is to argue the matter. The 
show of submission is the true policy. One thinks that the 
matter is settled, and the ghost leid. In a few weeks the lady’s 
plan reappears, fresh as ever, without an attempt to meet the 
crushing refutation it had received. It is simply and calmly repro- 
duced, once more to be set down. But, nothing daunted, the 
scheme only sleeps; it is blessed with unnatural vivacity; and if 
the promoter can only keep her temper and her counsel, she is 
sure to succeed in the long run. It is as in the parable ; because 
of his importunity the persistent man will receive. It is not the 
highest natures that can avail themselves of this practical policy. 
The teredo does not take superior rank in the animal kingdom ; 
but he does his work, and does it thoroughly. Bore, bore, bore, in 
the dark, unceasingly day and night ; tunnel and scratch and delve, 
without noise and ostentation ; and at last you will get through 
oak and triple brass, though with a tool more insensible and piti- 
less and unreasoning than brass itself. For years and years 
there has been a fixed and unswerving plan to realize the 
e advan of being near the Court and courtly people, 
a vast job. The is ome as the South Kensington scheme. 
Everybody understands it, and most a seres those who are 
interested in it, from personal motives like the officials, or from 
some half-concealed sentiments of adulation in high quarters—dis- 
trust and even detest the scheme. As a scheme they have no 
confidence in it upon its merits; but, above all, they feel disgust 
and indignation at the arts by which it has been fostered and 
persistently worked out. The feeling is like that of Sindbad 
under the Old Man of the Sea; and Sindbad’s temper was not 
improved under his burden, especially as he knew how impotent 
were his struggles against his ugly tyrant. 

To be sure we may persuade ourselves that there is yet time for 
effectual resistance. Nir. Gregory has given notice that he in- 
tends to put various ay ly ae till March 16—on 
the removal of the Natural History Collections from Bloomsbury 
to Kensington. But Mr. Gregory may put questions; and the 
House of Commons may once more, as it has already done, 
sternly and gravely pronounce its decision against the Govern- 
ment plan. Yet this is only putting off the inevitable day 
of fate. One rebuff, or a dozen rebuffs more, will 
no difference in the long run. The decree of Cole and Fate 
has been registered, and the wili uf tua: power which is more 
august than Parliament is steadily and certainly accomplishing 
itself. The only question is, whether it is worth while to go 
on struggling in ‘the meshes. There are, indeed, a few reassur- 
ing symptoms. Mr. Gladstone will hardly have forgotten his first 
attempt to lead the House of Commons, on that memorable night 
when the British Senate resolved itself into an indignation 
meeting, and, sweeping away with one impetuous wave of 
divine wrath its leaders and all considerations of party and 
order alike, pronounced with fury against that monstrous job 
of purchasing for these very objects the Exhibition Build- 
ings of 1862. This temper of the House of Commons 
may be revived, and there is no ‘olus-Palmerston to allay 
the raging waves of Parliamentary mee. Anyhow, there is 
enough to provoke a renewed tempest. It is just a chance that 
contemptuous tolerance for a persistent bore 
may turn at last. And Government is not quite strong enough to 
face another émeute of this sort. Only we are not quite able to 
indicate what subtlety of refinement the versatile Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may not excogitate on the 16th. It is ag 4 
that he may —— there is nothing too refined for him 
not to 3 t the very defeat which he suffered two 
years ago is hi und for the poupeoes transference of the Natural 
History Collections. Because the House refusedj to place the 
birds and beasts and minerals and shells in Captain Fowke’s 
sheds, it will perhaps be inferred that Parliament intended to 
house them on the same spot, though not in the sheds. It is not 
at all unlikely that Mr. Gladstone will ask for a new museum at 
Brompton, precisely because the House of Commons resolved to 
destroy a ready-made museum at Brompton. In contemplation of 
this ingenious sophistry it is useless, we fear, to repeat the old 
story, and once more to place on record the objections to remove 
the Natural History, on any terms or under any circumstances, 
from Bloomsbury. We have said this, and others have said this, 
a score of times before; but one “damnable iteration ” must be 
confronted with another. Bore must be met by bore. We must 
be tedious and tiresome only because the enemy is pertinacious 
and obstinate. 

We will not go back into the pre-historic times of the Royal 
Commission on the British Museum of 1850. It may be well, 
however, to put on record the decision of that Commission, 
which included such names as those of the late Lords Ellesmere 


tow that it has climbed into the highest places of Church and 


and Canning, and Bishop Stanley, the present Duke of Somerset, 
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Lord Wrottesley and Sir Roderick Murchison, Joseph Hume and 
Samuel Rogers, Monckton Milnes and Shaw Lefevre. “'To any 
scheme embracing the notion of relieving the Museum, either 

rtially or wholly, from its collections of Natural History we 

ave seen objections ix limine sufficient to deter us from giving 
it any detailed consideration. Any attempt to segregate any 
portion of the Natural History or to scatter in various localities 
the components of this vast aggregate would involve a 
sacrifice of great scientific advantage.” We will now, however, 
confine ourselves to the Report of the Select Committee of 
1860. No subject was ever more fully and impartially in- 
vestigated ; the Committee sat for two months. They examined 
all the authorities of the Museum, and they received the 
evidence of scientific men of every view, not excluding that 
of Professor Owen, whose ancient grievance that Great Russell 
Street could not give him space for the display of his favourite 
whale’s skeleton, which he was so anxious for, was duly attended 
to. Especially were the comparative capacities of Bloomsbury 
and Brompton weighed ; and several plans for the extension of the 
present British Museum buildings were examined. The conclusion 
at which the Committee arrived, “after a full consideration of the 
evidence,” was “that sufficient reason had not been assigned for 
the removal of any part of the valuable collections now in the 
Museum, except that of ethnography and the portraits and 
drawings.” Incidentally, the Committee strongly recommended 
“that sufficient space should be immediately acquired in con- 
nection with the British Museum to meet the requirements 
of the several departments”; that is, they pointed to the 
acquisition of the whole quadrangle at Bloomsbury, bounded 
by the well known four streets—Great Russell Street, Montague 
Place, Montague Street, and Charlotte Street. It is needless to 
remark that not the slightest step has been taken to acquire the 
Duke of Bedford’s land, though its value is, of course, rising 
ay since 1860; and it is equally needless to observe that the 

irect condemnation of the transference of the Natural History 

to South Kensington is as though it had never been_pro- 
nounced. It is impossible to carry the case further. hat 
was true in 1860 is true in 1866. Brompton is to 
London now what it was five or six years ago. The only 
thing that has advanced, perhaps, is the feeling that a museum 
—_ to be a peep-show for “the masses,” not a scientific 
collection for scientific purposes and scientific men. ‘The men of 
science, always excepting Professor Owen—and he only prefers 
Brompton because he thinks that he can get more elbow-room there 
for his big seals—protest, to a man, in the name of science, against 
sending the Natural History away from Bloomsbury. They 
cannot, with Mr. Cole, be persuaded that Brompton is the most 
convenient and accessible spot in London. They obstinately per- 
sist in having confidence in the map of London, of which Great 
Russell Street is the exact centre. And so this matter must rest 
till Mr. Gregory brings it once more before Parliament, on the 
16th instant. ; 

With respect to th- “ontral Hall of Arts and Sciences proposed 
to be built on the Lrompton land, the issue is much narrower, 
and does not contain so many or such important interests. 
The scheme is rather ridiculous than positively mischievous. It 
dates as far back 2s 1852, when “ numerous plans for providing a 
common centre of union for the various departments of Science 
and Art connected with industrial education were suggested and 

repared under the direction of the Prince Consort, and in all 
these plans a Hall was the most prominent feature.” This is 
quite true. This was the late Prince Albert’s special and os 
project; and “it is now proposed to revive a portion of his 
project, and to seek the means of erecting a Hall on a scale 
commensurate to the wants of the country.” And the form 
which the revival takes is odd. An elliptical hall, 250 feet long, 
is to be erected at the cost of 200,000/., containing accommo- 
dation for 5,600 persons. Its purposes are to be “ International 
congresses of science and art, musical performances, distributions 
of prizes, scientific and artistic conversaziones, agricultural and 
horticultural exhibitions, industrial ditto, exhibitions of pictures, 
or any other pu connected with science and art.” It is pro- 
d to raise the funds by the sale of boxes and stalls, on the 
oint-stock plan; and a sort of collecting card, issued under the 
ighest auspices, has been filled up by all sorts of great folks, 
subscribing freely their 1,000. and soo/. for their boxes and 
stalls; and by this means it is hoped to raise 150,000]. A 
margin is to be left for the disposal by the governors or 
directors, and a handsome profit is expected of course. The 
Queen is down for 2,000/., Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., for 1,000/., 
Sir Wentworth Dilke for zool., and Wentworth Cole, Esq., 
for another zoo/. With all this we have small concern. The 
Crystal Palace was started for high artistic and scientific pur- 
poses; it is now remarkable for bird shows, Christmas trees, 
and Burns’ festivals, but does not stand well on the Share List. 
The Polytechnic, another very scientific underteking, rejoices, 
and we hope profitably,in Pepper’s Ghost. Dr. Birkbeck’s Mecha- 
nics’ {Institutes are patronized by recitation societies and monopoly- 
logues. The Alhambra and the ballet have superseded what was 
launched, under grave auspices, as a very formal scientific insti- 
tution exclusively for Science and Art—the Panopticon. The 
Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, planned in the interests also 
of all the Muses of Lducation and the Beaux Arts, is a grim 
and threatening ruin. We have no objection to another am- 
bitious failure in the shape of a Central Hall of Science and 
Art, which at any rate will produce a very spacious stage for 


| that the Council resented the proposal of the outside candi 


the revival of Mumbo Jumbo. Albertolatry may take this form, 
if the devotees are ready to subscribe to it; though Perhaps 
we may question the exact propriety of the nation 
manana into an indirect but very substantial contribution to 
the cultus. We find that the Commissioners of the 1851 Bx. 
hibition—that is to say, the representatives of the profit of the 
national shillings—have “granted a site for the Hall for @ term 
of 999 years, at a nominal rent, which grant represents a cop. 
tribution of 60,000/. to the Hall.” Moreover, they 
50,000/. out of the 200,000/. required fur the cost of the build. 
ing, which of course makes the investment of the Court, ang 
nobility, and South Kensington officials a tolerably safe trang. 
action. It seems to come to this—that an ordinary joint-stock 
company is to be subsidized by a gift of what is something y, 
like national property. But there are so many and such delicate 
considerations connected with this matter, that we are preclude 
from discussing them. The whole thing is noticeable only o& 
chiefly as another serious illustration of the pertinacity with whj 
the South Kensington clique works and jobs. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 


HE meeting of the National Rifle Association on 
last was, in some respects, the most important—we mi 

almost say the most critical—that has been held since the fet 
institution of the Society. The Report of the last Wimbledon 
competition did not, it is true, present any marked contrast to its 
predecessors. The weather had been tolerable, the shooting was 
good, and the attendance fully as large as could be expected 

uring an election fortnight. The aggregate recejpts were an- 
nounced as having fallen a little short of those of the previous year, 
while the expenses had increased, and the pecuniary result of the 
meeting was therefore less favourable than that of 1864. Ther 
was nothing very alarming in a falling-off which there were abun- 
dant special circumstances to explain, but it was accompanied by 
another unsatisfactory symptom—a diminution of 126 in the 
already scanty list of annual subscribers to the Association, 
From the first there has been an evident reluctance, on the 
part of Volunteers, to give their names and their guineas to 
an Association on which the life of Volunteering depends 
more largely than some would be willing to admit. Shooting. 
men come by thousands to Wimbledon, pay their entrance 
fees, compete for honour and for gold, and complain louly 
enough —sometimes with, and sometimes without, reason— 
they tind the arrangements less advantageous than they would 
wish for the particular class of weapon with which they intend to 
compete. But of these only a small proportion, and a still more in- 
significant fraction of our 160,000 Volunteers, are to be found 
enrolled among the members of the Association. All are ready 
enough to criticize the action of the Council, but very few care to 
join the body, either for the sake of influencing its policy or sup- 
plementing its funds. Many Volunteers, no doubt, are poor, and 
may legitimately keep their guineas in their own pockets; but the 
largest allowance for considerations of this kind fails altogether to 
explain why the National Rifle Association has no more than 
1142 annual subscribers, of whom perhaps not more than half are 
enrolled Volunteers. Whatever may be the cause which keeps 
our Riflemen aloof from an organization which they of all men 
should be the first to support, it is a cause increasing in force, as 
is shown by the falling-otf in the list of subscribers. 

The feeling that the popularity of the Association, tried by the 
test of its numerical strength, was unaccountably declining, while 
the popularity of Wimbledon was as clearly growing, 
approach of the annual meeting to be expected with some little 
uneasiness. In all probability the cheerful account of the general 
progress of the Association which, in spite of some drawbacks, 
the Duke of Cambridge was able to give, would have sufficed 
to dispel the searcely perceptible cloud, had not another incident, 
in itself apparently trifling, given point to the apprehensions of 
alarmists. As in most other societies, it is the wholesome rule of 
the National Rifle Association that one-third of the governing 
Council shall annually retire, with liberty to offer themselves for 
re-election. The object of the rule, we ume, was to 
new blood to be introduced into the Council without offence 
and by a process less invidious than the removal) of a sitting 
member. <vailing himself of this rule, a member of the Asso- 
ciation had given notice that he intended to propose candidates 
for certain of the vacant seats. There was nothing at first sight 
very revolutionary in this announcement; but it assumed im- 
—— from the fact that no independent member had ever 

efore attempted to exercise the privilege, given by the rules, of 
bringing forward a candidate, and that the House List had conse- 
quently always been carried unanimously. It soon became —— 
a 
an implied censure upon themselves, and the serious character of th 
crisis was indicated by a judicious reminder from the Chair that, if 
amendments were to be moved, they should be discussed with 
moderation and good temper. ‘The election of officers and mem 
bers of Council being the last order of the day, the inter 
vening business was singularly affected by the shadow of 
threatened contest. The latent excitement of some of the members 


found relief in a torrent of eloquence emptied upon the heads of 


Mr. Whitworth’s successors, the Birmingham Small Arms Com- 
pany, for a proceeding by which they had sought to take advantig? 
of a blunder, on the part of the Council, in framing the conditions 
for the recent trial of riflesat Woolwich. Other members gave sig 
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4 
e under-current of agitated feeling by the unusual 
of Siey with which they flung sarcasms and retorts at one another. 
Jast the dreaded subject was The Council-list 
of candidates was first moved by Lord Elcho, and, by an ar- 
ment which we do not remember to have noticed in any 
pA Society, the proposer of the first independent candidate was 
aired to pit him specially against some one of the official can- 
‘dates. He ameter 4 Colonel North, a retiring member of the 
Council, as his antagonist, and proposed Mr. Baines, a well-known 
and energetic Volunteer, in his place. With commendable good 
the proposer avoided any discussion of the comparative merits 
of the two candidates ; and a harmless vote might have been taken 
in favour of either, with the certainty of getting a good member of 
Council, had not the contest been converted into one of principle 
by a distinct announcement from Lord Elcho that the Council 
ed the proposal as a vote of want of confidence—which 
was understood to ny of that they would all resign if a stranger 
were elected to sit by their side. Practised debater as he is, 
Lord Elcho (inadvertently, no doubt) dropped words which 
sounded very like a claim to make the Council (in spite of the 
rules) a close corporation instead of an elective body; and un- 
impassioned members of the Association who desired neither to 
censure a Council which had done so much hard and successful 
work, nor yet to give up the right of electing their own 
rulers, were placed in a rather awkward predicament. It was 
soon obvious that the great majority of the meeting was not 
composed of thick-and-thin partisans either of the Council or of 
the so-called opposition; and the first impression undoubtedly 
was, that the Council ought not to have taken offence at the mere 
proposal of a non-official candidate, and that, if they wished to 
alter the rule which made them an elective body, it would be fairer 
to do so by moving a resolution confining the franchise to mem- 
bers of the Council, than to meet every independent attempt 

to exercise it by a threat of instant resignation. 


While the matter retained this complexion, Mr. Baines’ name 
was seconded by a noble supporter of the Council, who declared 
himself a personal friend of Colonel North, expressly on the ground 
that it was desirable to introduce new blood from without. But 
some fresh facts were soon produced which still further com- 
"sea the situation. The circumstances (which we need not 

iscuss here) under which the new candidate had been proposed, 
and especially the form which had been given to the notice pub- 
lished by his proposer, were quite enough to exonerate the 
Council from any charge of undue sensitiveness in treating the 

sal as a vote of want of confidence. Upon this being made 
clear, not only did the seconder retract his adhesion, but there were 
few, if any, even among the warmest supporters of Mr. Baines, who 
were prepared to vote a censure on the Council. But for the 
unfortunate claim which seemed to have been put forward on 
behalf of the Council, to exercise the power of self-election for all 
future time, the result would not have been doubtful; but many 
who were most anxious to give the Council credit for their labours 
were equally desirous that new blood should be occasionally intro- 
duced, and equally determined not to subscribe to any society of 
which the governing body claimed to be self-elective. ‘lo vote 
for the motion after the explanations that had been given 
would really have been almost tantamount to a vote of cen- 
sure on the Council. To vote against it would have been to 
accept the theory so hastily broached by Lord Elcho, that 
the subscribers to the National Ritle Association were not worthy 
of a voice in the selection of their own rulers. The only possible 
escape from the dilemma was by the withdrawal of the motion ; 
and when this course was suggested by Captain M‘Gregor, and 
supported by other members present, it was chuntenth clear that 
the as feeling was as much averse to any condemnation of 
the Council as to the rather slavish doctrine offered as an alterna- 
tive. The meeting closed amicably enough, by the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious resolution; but it is useless to disguise the fact that, 
without any cause for a rupture except want of judgment on both 
sides, the National Rifle Association was for a time in imminent 

t of a ruinous schism. ‘To those who wish to see the objects 
of the Association realized, and England become a nation of rifle- 
men, it can only be matter of the deepest regret that a great cause 
should be hazarded by petty indiscretions. 


It is a good maxim of Parliamentary tactics never to mcve a 
vote of censure upon Ministers until you are prepared to take 
their p ; and so far as the notice of motion given for the 
oad of the Association partook of this character, it was 
& blunder of the most mischievous kind. On the other hand, 

er every allowance for the heat of debate, it can scarcely 
be thought a less blunder on the part of Lord Elcho to ask 
& society of Englishmen to submit to the claim which he 
put forward. Divested of all decoration, what his Lordship 
Proposed to the members of the Association was simply this: 
—“Gentlemen, we invite you to subscribe your guineas to our 
funds. We undertake to manage for you the enterprise in which 
We all take a patriotic interest. Our Government shall be con- 
stitutional, and every year you shall have the theoretical privilege 
of voting for the re resentatives you like best as members of your 
governing body, subject only to this restriction, that, until you 
are prepared for a revolution that will destroy the Association, 
~ must (like French electors) make a point of voting for 

candidates marked with the official stamp.” Volunteers will 
Pardon much in one to whom they have so much reason to be 
Grateful as they have to Lord Klcho, but Imperialism will not 


be accepted in the government of a patriotic Association of 
Englishmen any more than in that of the nation, It is not 
to such an invitation as we have described that English sub- 
scribers will readily respond, and if the Council were really 
to adopt what we hope were only hasty utterances of their spokes- 
man, then, instead of wondering wh the annual subscribers to the 
Association have been dwindling from year to year, one would 
be tempted to wonder that any should find it consistent with 
their self-respect to remain. If, in place of suspecting votes 


‘of censure in every suggestion—as they have sometimes done 


with less excuse than on the present occasion—the Council 
would only place a little reliance on those whom they repre- 
sent or govern, there is no limit to the confidence which they 
might command. The one sole cause of that lack of enthusiastic 
support which shows itself in a declining subscription-list, in 
rough criticism at orderly rooms and at the butts, in murmurs 
even at Wimbledon, and in amendments at general meeting’, is 
well enough known. It is not that the Volunteers lack confidence 
in the Council, but that the Council want faith in the Volunteers. 
When they cease to suspect rank rebellion in every proposition 
from without, and recognise that they are leaders, not of children 
or Frenchmen, to be wheedled with a mock suffrage, but of sturdy 
though not the less hearty and trusting, Englishmen, the Coun 
will -be able to raise their Association to a pitch of peng 
of which they have not yet dreamed. If Lord Elcho could but 
add to his many acknowledged merits one spark of that faith in his 
fellow-countrymen which made the greatness of Lord Palmerston, 
there are no bounds to the influence which he might exercise over 
the hearts of English Volunteers. 


THE BUTCHERS. 


ONDON butchers at last feel the weight of facts, and it tells 
in the meat-scale. They seemed for a long time to think 
themselves so nece to society that no serious attempt was 
likely to be made to do without them. At length, however, they 
are dropping from their hitherto successful exorbitance, and meat is 
within a halfpenny of the price at which it stood twelvemonths 
ago. Perhaps they have perceived some warning tokens that 
culation on public forbearance is an unsafe game beyond certain 
limits. We hear in divers places of co-operative societies quietly 
establishing themselves within metropolitan bounds, and within 
the last month the remote county of Cornwall gave an unmistake- 
able indication of the turn which matters are likely to take on a 
broad scale. It seems that the unconscionable confederacy to 
maintain the price of meat at or near a famine point has partially 
broken down, and that through the breach thus made a practical 
remedy is likely to find its way. Some of the weaker brethren 
among the blue-aproned fraternity in one of that county have 
actually discovered that a fuir profit may be made by underselling 
the artificially established price by 13d. per pound. This signifi- 
cant fact has given the hint to customers; and the first to 
seize upon it, we are glad to see, are the trading classes 
themselves. It seems that certain tradesmen have given notice 
that, unless the reduction of which the example has thus 
been set be extensively followed, they propose to do without the 
butchers altogether, and are prepared to form a Company to retail 
rime beef at 6}d. per pound. How will the mouth of the 
ungry Londoner water at the bare announcement of such a 
figure! Let the Company once be formed, and they will, we 
venture to predict, be besieged at once by pressing orders from re- 
mote and unexpected quarters, from which they will only be 
relieved by other Companies, anxious to share their moderate, per- 
haps, but certain profits, establishing themselves all the way a 
Truro up to town. We are much mistaken if a prime joint of 
beef could not be delivered in London from Cornwall by railway 
at about the cost of five farthings per pound beyond the 6$d. at 
which its value is fixed. Either the laws of supply and demand 
have lost their force, or something very like this is what we may 
certainly look to sec soon accomplished. Farmers too, we are 
told, in the same vicinity, are turning slaughterers themselves, and 
salesmen too. They have begun to kill their own beef and 
mutton with a ready enterprise which does them credit and 
will ensure them gain. They find it possible to retail their 
meat at 6d.,or 6$d. per pound, and we should think they will 
soon drive a roaring trade on such terms. They will discover their 
own advantages, and verify the poet’s adage of felices nimium. 
The butcher, too, has some useful and instructive experiences 
pe him. Fifty per cent. will cease to tickle his palm as 
this unlooked-for a thickens around him, and he will 
find it no longer possible to eat up his customers by a rate of 
profits as voracious as the usury of the medieval Jew. 

It is fortunate for the butchers that they are not as the bakers. 
Their customers are mostly persons who can afford more than just 
suffices to prevent body and soul from parting company ; and thus 
it follows that a rise in the price of meat has a very different effect 
the community from that’ which follows a proportionate 
advance in the price of bread. In the latter case, the natural in- 
stinct against starvation tends rapidly to become too strong for 
the Queen’s peace. Social restraints and penal consequences sit 
lightly upon men who feel the pinch of famine, and watch their 
children pining in its They are apt to lay hungry hands on 
bakers’ shop-fronts, and to scramble for the proceeds in the street. 
The inward hints which nature gives supersede the respect due 
to property, and obliterate the lines which distinguish mewm and 
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tuum. The “inbred reverence for the constable’s staff” is swal- 
lowed up bya more primitive passion which rules for the moment. 
This risk of pillage is no doubt taken into account by the 
men who deal in bread, and goes some way to justify them in 
the concerted measures with which they are credited towards 
“keeping up the price” of that primary comestible. They may 
say that they must keep it up while they can to a moderately 
high price, inasmuch as any sudden rise from natural causes to 
one immoderately high inflicts on them the risk of mob violence 
and loss of stock without the possibility of reparation. And 
although such consequences may in fact occur not twice in fifty 
years, they give a speciousness to the plea, and place the bakers 
in an exceptional position—that of men whom in the last resort 
law is unable to protect. But the butchers have no such excuse 
for their recent rapacity, and there is no guarantee, save in the 
romptness of competition, that they may not suddenly resume 
it in the course of the present spring. Among the country 
butchers who draw their stock-in-trade from the neighbouring 
farms, with or without the intervention of the nearest count 
market, the impression is circulated, and Lome | is believed, 
that the price of meat must rise still higher when the time 
comes for turning animals out to grass. This calculation is based 
on the supposition of a probably greater extension of the cattle 
plague as likely to ensue. The disease which has operated 
with such fatality on the ox in the stall will be likely, they argue, 
to be yet more severe and sweeping when it has in its favour all 
the chances given to contagion in the open field. The price of 
meat in the rural districts has not obeyed metropolitan quotations 
either in its rise or in its fall. Even in a place of the size of 
Liverpool, the facts which have reached us have tended to show 
an absence of the abnormal excitement which has swayed the 
London market during the last ten months. The vicinity of 
Liverpool to Ireland, and the readiness with which Irish meat 
could, especially at this season of the year, be imported in the 
carcase, has pocbably exercised a wholesome check on any ten- 
dencies to force a price on the customer. In a more southerly 
county of England, we know of an offer having recently been 
mude from Ireland to supply current consumption, in a private 
establishment, at a rate far below that which was being paid by 
the proprietor. The medium of supply would in this case have 
been Bristol. These resources whicn Ireland has at command 
in the matter of grazing might surely suffice to make her 
rosperous and contented. The pom: Goce wl area of the 
Eland, in icular, enjoys a climate which seldom requires 
euch care for cattle as that which is necessary in Great Britain ; 
and the peasantry, without any inconvenient change in their 
habits, might, by saving a few pounds, become owners of stock. 
In many parts of France and Belgium the cows of cottier peasants 
may be seen grazing tethered, as indeed is commonly the case 
even in Jersey, and superintended by a single member of one of 
the many families to which the herd belon No doubt, to the 
prejudices of the Hibernian Celt, a cow, with horns, and needing 
to be milked, would seem as queer a creature as a hippo- 
tamus, and a pig just the most comfortable thing that goes on 
our legs. But let Paddy just look at the prices that horned cattle 
are now fetching in Ireland, and more especially here. The man 
who has a cow, and the grass or other fodder for her keep, will find 
her the best savings’ bank; and if the fear of rinderpest makes 
the bargain a shade doubtful, yet by forming insurance societies 
now, before the country is touched by it, Irish cattle-masters may 
keep out the risk at an almost nominal figure. There is reason 
even to suppose that in Belgium, and probably in Holland and 
other adjacent also, the drain of the London market has 
raised the price of cattle. Thus the foreign farmer is — riating 
a portion of the profits which might fall into the lap of Ireland by 
a natural incline. We in England and Scotland are living upon 
our capital, eating up the bowels of the country, the store of coal 
and iron and copper with which the Creator has enriched us. 
Every year more ah seem to be stoking and spinning, and fewer 
following the plough or driving the herd. Our rapacious pursuit 
of wealth in the most rapid way will exhaust us in the end, and 
leave us in effete decay, whilst Ireland may be “ ‘ec ” as ever, 
living on the income of nature, and “flowing” still “with milk 
and honey.” 

We have been constant in exposing the butchers where we have 
found them guilty of exorbitance. But we have also shown, in 
the course of previous articles on this subject, that there has been 
a rise in the price of butchers’ meat steadily setting in upon us for 
many years past; and, as compared with this, the very trifling 
fluctuation in the price of bread serves to prove that some ab- 
normal cause is operating to disturb the laws which used to 
govern our market in butchers’ meat. If the result be as- 
cribed to the simple fact of the town population becoming 
in excess, and that of rural regions in defect, the reply at 
once suggests itself, that surely this ought equally to affect 
the price of bread. No doubt we do not grow so much corn 
nor breed so many beeves as we did, and no doubt the foreigner 
has filled, in both respects, the gap left by the failure of home 
husbandry and native herdsmen. But why the price of meat 
should have gone on regularly rising, while that of bread is so 
nearly stationary, is a question which we must look to other con- 
siderations to sulve. One of these is, no doubt, the much larger 
area from which it is possible to obtain supplies of food 
in the easily stowed and highly transportable form of grain 
or flour, as compared with the narrower one within which 
our importations of cattle are possible. Every mile that an 


ox or sheep traverses is so much off the worth of its carcase 
whilst a bag of corn will come out of a ship’s hold at the eng of 
three months pretty much as it went in. In short, we 
loaf from America or from Russia, whereas we get our beef and 
mutton from no greater distance than the. countries whig, 
border on the narrow seas of Britain. We should, moreover add 
to the cause which shortens meat supply, not only the er of 
rural population to towns, but the fact that the same number of 
mouths when so transferred consume butchers’ meat in a] 
proportion. We are not aware that there are any fasts 
to show what is the excess of meat consumption in ‘a town 
population as compared with an equal number of rustics; byt 
of the fact there can be, we should think, no doubt. Now 
then, is the time for Ireland to step in. Throughout Great 
Britain, land under grass, or land which has become pleasure. 
und and unprofitable, has taken the place lately of a goog 
eal of wheat-growing land. But the sum total of the results 
from home-grazing seems to show a great deficiency in the suppl 
of beasts from domestic sources. ‘The Continent can only ed 
limited extent supply us. Ireland has the amplest opportunities 
and the best natural right to do so. She might be the dairy ang 
breeding-farm of —. whilst our granaries may lie ever $0 fay 
off on either side. She cannot fear competition save within ay 
limited area. Her climate, too, is better suited for this specj 
produce than perhaps that of three-fourths of the countries from 
which alone competition could possibly come. Ireland never had 
such a chance since St. Patrick turned the toads and vipers there 
into agitators and patriots. 

As regards the butchers, however, we only say, let them be 
allowed all the influence of the preceding considerations, and there 
will still be found to remain a wide margin within which their 
acquisitiveness has been lately running riot. It is fair to point 
out that, at all events, butchers’ meat must be dear, although 
there may be no reason why it should have been so dear as it has 
lately been, save the panic of a large section of the London 
population, and the cupidity of a small one. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


as method by which ng and reforms are effected 
among us is tolerably uniform. The grumbling stage of pro- 
gress is inevitable. It suits our saturnine, phlegmatic, unimpul- 
sive temper. We are not tempted to advance by the superb 
summons to glory which proves so effectual across the Channel. 
Rather, we only improve when we cannot help it ; and the s 
of discontent and discomfort is not without something 
its positive consolations. The Britons have always been a 
groaning folk, and there is a little of luxury in our 
and a good deal of luxury in parading them. The condition of 
London is now one of our darling discontents. The shrewd 
caterers for natiopal tastes minister to our pleasant love of 
grievances; and that charming column of the Times is most 
popular which daily chronicles how many things we suffer from 
our many oppressors—from our cabmen, whose delight is to run 
us down; from our railways, which only exist for the sportive 
pleasure of killing us and swindling us; from our vestries, which 
we elect for the rare sport of committing ourselves, our life, 
our property, and our comfort, to the government of those whom 
we choose to reign over us, ex hypothesi, because they are the 
eatest boobies we can find; and even from our Ministers and 
Cabinets, whose main recommendation to our confidence is that 
they exceed even our expectations of incapacity and imbecility. 
This is the national temper; we are nothing if we are not always 
at the very lowest depths of oppression and depression. Just 
now we here in London are suffering from—we are not quite 
clear which it is—either no government at all or too much 
ap spears We clamour for a municipal King, only he must 
at once all King and no King. We are like the stiff-necked 
Jews; we ask that we also may be like all the nations, and that 
our King may judge us and go out before us even as in this Paris, 
only we will fave none of a Haussmann. We don’t like Log, 
a we are horribly afraid of Stork. Then there is Thwaites, 
who is ready to be our Saul; but we are smarting from his 
main-drainage impost, and we greatly suspect that that costly 
undertaking is not quite the success that it was promised to be; 
and we are quite certain that Thwaites Audile has made, or is 
ready to make, a mess of the Thames Embankment. So we are 
sulky even with our Thwaites, And then there is the First Com- 
missioner, and on the whole we like Mr. Cowper; but then Mr. 
Cowper goes out with the Ministry, and the Ministry, according to 
“rumour” and the Times, is, or ought to be, going out, And then 
Mr. Cowper is a fortunate accident, while Sir Benjamin Hall was 
quite the reverse, and a very unfortunate accident ; and a 
whom we cannot reckon upon for six weeks is no —— at all. So 
we are thrown back on the serene contemplation of our actual 
miseries. And here Job’s comforters troop up in squads. The sea 
son is propitious for them. It has not been a bard winter, but it 
has been a particularly unpleasant one. It has been the dampest 
and dirtiest on record. For three days we were given 
by our natural protectors to a malebolge of cold slush and 
melted mud, which sorely tried Lord Montagu’s ankles, as 
informed a sympathizing Senate. Then the railway contractors 
have been perversely active in making our thoroughfares n0 
thoroughfares at all. Cabmen have developed a new talent for 


mischief by inventing the admirable jest of running down 
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crossings, for the mere fun of the thing. The Guardians 
Poor spend their leisure in accommodation 
for the practice of unspeakable abominations ; so at least we are 
by volunteer experimentalists in nastiness. Then the 
doctors whisper horrible doubts about what we are to expec 
when the cholera comes, and they not obscurely hint that it is 
coming ; ‘and they talk about fever and typhus and plague-centres 
festering at our very doors, and inside and outside our sleeping- 
rooms. And we are not likely to be ina good humour with our- 
selves When we are paying our present butchers’ bills, especially 
when we cannot help feeling that the cattle plague originated in 
London, and from London was duly dissemi throughout the 


d. 

These are our general and exceptional sufferings in London; but 
there are larger and inveterete evils behind. The biggest city in 
Christendom is at the same time the very worst su lied with 
water, gas, and the appliances for cleanliness. Aa gens 
badly watered, badly cleansed, imperfectly guarded, reeking with 
the pestilentia: exhalations of a soil soddened and saturated with 
gas feakage, complicated and diversified with alternations of dust 
and mud and perpetual smoke ; this is London— 

Opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London. 
Is it impossible to find a remedy for all or for some of these evils ? 
This seems likely to be the question of the day. People really 
feel greater interest in it than in the Reform Bill; or rather, for 
once, they think that Reform should begin at home. And it isa 
home question. On the whole, we are coming to think it 
to be of as much importance to inquire whether we are to 
live, as to settle how far we shall invest the intelligent artisan 
with the privilege or pleasure of taxing us. As is only natural 
and reasonable, the first heat of indignation vents itself upon 
those whom we have chosen to rule over us. Angry with 
ourselves, we are doubly angry with the natural consequences of 
our own faults. We have, as a matter of principle, given ourselves 
up to the reign of incapacity, and now we complain of anarchy. 
Ina rough, illogical, and perhaps inconsistent way, we are all of 
us a and blundering into a resolve to do something. Even 
Sir George Grey last year ventured upon the mild suggestion 
whether it might not be possible to fuse some of the separate parish 


factions which only agree to hinder each other's impossible 
efficiency. A prominent Radical from the West-end has ven- 
tured upon the bold suggestion of sweeping away all local juris- 


dictions; and as the advocate of the Rights of Man usually 
ds into the ruler of the Days of Terror, we may expect 
om the Beale Reform Bill something like a strong government, 
But at last the grumblers are thundering at the gates of Parlia- 
ment, and from two very opposite quarters inquiry is demanded. 
On Tuesday night Mr. Ayrton, in a characteristic and melancholy 
h, succeeded in moving the ——- sympathies of 
Commons to grant a Committee of Inquiry into the local 
government and local taxation of London. It is possible that all 
that he wants is a pivot on which to work his peculiar crotchet of 
the equalization of rates ; a scheme which, whether right or wrong 
in itself, will add some 10 or 20 per cent. to the value of the pro- 
which he represents, and impose a se fine on the 
ess property which is not in the Tower Hamlets. And on 
the previous night Lord Robert Montagu, prompted, as it secms, 
by inspiration from Sir John Thwaites’ office, drew a picture 
not altogether unamusing of the nineteen different and con- 
flicting jurisdictions into which the municipal cuthority of 
the metropolis is split up. Mr. Ayrton and Lord Robert 
Montagu approach the subject from very opposite sides, and with 
anything but unanimity of purpose or feelin , either towards each 
t or towards the rival claims of the Board of Works on the one 
hand, and of the parish vestries on the other. But they do 
with a wonderful accord that something should be done. “Arr, 
Ayrton, as representing the vestries in which publicans and retail 
tradesmen are the “parish authorities,” repudiates, of course, that 
pa yal of the taproom and boardroom which is called civilization ; 
though it is not quite clear whether the member for the 
Tower Hamlets proposes to substitute for the tyranny of Thwaites 
and his colleagues the municipal wisdom which is to be found 
in St. George’s-in-the-East, he asks for inquiry. So does Lord 
Robert, who is for a very simple and emphatic despotism. 
Good must come of this; though it may be doubted whether 
it will not issue in a form very different from that intended 
by the rival advocates of municipal reform. When we are pre 
to abolish Mayors and Common Councilmen, High Bailifis and 
Pancras Vestries, it may be reasonably hoped that we shall not 
allow the principle upon which those functionaries and bodies have 
grown up to remain. In all these elective and unpaid bodies there 
are the same seeds of evil; and the Board of Works itself is only 
another form of a Parish Vestry. The same desire to serve the 
interests of his ss the same not unnatural tendency to 
make a seat at the Board useful in the shop and counting-house, 
same inability to view the case of such a capital as London 
apart from its sectional jealousies, infects—or is at least certain 
Sooner or later to infect—Spring Gardens as strongly as it already 
does Marylebone or St. Pancras. In his lofty supercilious way, 
Mr. Tite compliments the Board of Works on having done reason- 
ably well, considering that it was “ composed of men in a com- 
paratively humble position of life.” We accept the hint, and we 
are _— aware that even the Board of Works is but a vestry in 
another form, and can scarcely be ex d to do more than re- 
Present the small mind and low instincts of those of whom its 


members are the delegates. We must have, not only a re- 
sponsible head of a responsible body, but a body which is itself 
superior to those paltry but disturbing influences which have 
been the ruin of Sir Benjamin Hall’s unlucky district boards. 
Without attempting to forestall the conclusions of the Select 
Committee which, not without some reluctance, Sir rig ae A 
has suffered to be extorted from him, we may remark that the 
time is favourable for the investigation. The very flux and un- 
certainty of politics may ——, help to make social improvement 


.a favourite subject in Parliament. There is room for the economist, 


the esthetician, and the constitution-monger to try their various 
skill. Our health, our furniture, our comfort—what pleases 
the eye, gratifies the taste, spares the pocket, lessens a national 
reproach, and makes us respect ourselves win res 
from strangers—what concerns the charitable and religious, 
by elevating the care of the poor from a sentiment to a per- 
sonal duty—is a concern of no passing moment. And, above 
all, it is a political matter of no small consequence. If 2 
man cannot rule his own house, how can he rule the Church, 
it is asked? And if we want to impress ees with the gran- 
deur and beauty and sublimity of the British Constitution, we 
shall preach to more willing ears if we can show foreign eyes 
another London than that which at present disgraces European 
civilization. It is not given to — y to appreciate at once 
Lord Somers or even the . Articles; but the most 
benighted Papist,and the most down-trodden victim of the Préfets 
and Bismark and bureaucratie, can in a single walk draw his own 
conclusions from our squalid and fever-stricken suburbs, our main 
streets, dingy, dirty, dangerous, and crowded. He can understand 
the relations between the medical officers and St. Pancras Vestry, 
can sniff our fetid gas and filthy water, can take the measure of our 
high-art achievements, and can gauge the depth of our insolent 
self-conceit and our perverse ignorance on concerns the 
comfort, beauty, and economy of a great city. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


VHE cattle plague is a gigantic calamity, the cep ees of 
T which have been ‘othe Loman by the inability ike of the 
Government and the people to appreciate its real nature and 
extent. Could it have been believed at the commencement of the 
winter season that, before the close of that season, each week 
would record the deaths of some 15,000 animals? In the 
earlier weeks or months of the existence of the plague we 
hoped for a daily or weekly remission. We felt that other 

tilences had come upon us and died away. The cold will 

ill it, said one; the storms will disperse it, said another; whilst 
the rain was felt, by a third, to be a certain specific. But all 
these hopes have fai The pestilence has not died away. The 
cold and the wind and the rain have come, but they have 
had no influence on the plague. The feeble measures of re- 
pression oe by the ernment seem to have been 
ided e expectations here indicated rather than by the 
frets to dealt with. Orders in Council followed rather 
than confronted the invader, which has now left them and 
all their formulas far behind, for the deaths by plague or poleaxe 
now number at least 150,000 animals, and there are some 20,000 
or more poisonous centres of disease throughout the country. 
Nevertheless, it seems that as we hoped in October we hope in 
March, and we to escape from realizing our danger. The 
dwellers in towns have not yet felt the pressure of scarcity; the 
slaughter of cattle ex to infection has prevented that. 
Farmers in uninfected districts know little of the sufferings of 
the owners of cattle in places where the ilence has pre- 
vailed, whilst the farmers in these latter districts are said to have 
become reckless or indifferent. ‘ 

The scene witnessed in both Houses of Parliament on the first 
night of the Session afforded grounds for hoping that our dangerous 

ition had been —— , and that some decided steps would 

immediately taken for our relief. All that has since occurred 
clearly shows that we now stand much in the same position to the 
future as we did in October last to the present time. Our losses 
then were slight; the measures then adopted were proportionately 
feeble. Our losses now are infinitely greater, and though the 
measures ted are stronger, they are far behind the necessity of 
the case. Weare either still hoping, or we are blind to the reality. 
If Parliament had realized what our future might become, we 
can scarcely believe that three of the most precious weeks of the 
ear would have been devoted to the discussion of the merest 
etails—of details scarcely worthy of occupying the time of a parish 
v or a petty sessions—and to finally doing next to nothing. 
Let it be remembered that, in the murrain of 1745-57, the 
average of annual deaths has been estimated at 18,000; and that 
now, owing to the larger number of cattle and the ter facility 
of transit, the weekly deaths are not far short of this number. 
The infection in the present outbreak travelled by rail from 
London to Edinburgh in twelve hours, while in the Tast century 
it required as many months to pass over the like . Let 
it be remembered that the Order in Council of December 16, 1865, 
which conferred ount on Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions, was to expire on the Ist of h, by which time it was 
supposed the disease would be subdued; and yet not only is the 
disease not subdued, but, in defiance of Orders in Council 


and ot the rules and regulations of Quarter Sessions, the 
pestilence rages more virulently than ever. Lastly, let us 
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not forget that there are countries where every head of horned 
cattle has been destroyed by the plague, and let us not be 
blind to the possibility of our being sufferers to the like ex- 
tent. Nay, more; there are strong reasons for fearing that the 
poisonous influence, whatever it may be, will not be confined 
to horned stock. Sheep are suffering in several districts from this 
disease, or from their own peculiar smallpox, and are dying in con- 
siderable numbers. We mention these facts, and follow this line 
of argument, not for the purpose of creating alarm, but from a 
desire to induce the Government and the people to realize the extent 


of the danger, and to meet it with decision. Since we last wrote © 


on the subject, one of the Bills before Parliament has become law— 
the Bill introduced by Government. This Bill originally contained a 
clause permitting cattle to be carried on a railway, “ provided that 
such cattle shall not pass through any infected place.” The House 
of Commons, by a large majority, extended this provision so far as 
to stop all transit of cattle by railway, but by other clauses of 
the Bill it stopped at the same time Government action in matters 
of the greatest importance; and we are now in possession of 
something like a half measure, “The Cattle Plague Act.” 
Before the fatal division two important points had been sanc- 
tioned, which are now law. The one is the compulsory slaughter 
of diseased animals, and, subject to the regulations of local 
authorities, the slaughter of sound animals which had been in 
contact with the sick; the other is compensation for destroyed 
cattle. The Act, as it stands, is most imperfect with regard to the 
movement of cattle, excepting by rail. It was intended that Mr. 
Hunt’s Bill, the “Cattle Plague Bill,” should supplement the 
Government Act, but this Bill in its passage through the House 
of Commons has been converted into such a labyrinth of rules, 
regulations, and exceptions, as to lead Sir George Grey to ex- 
ress his fear “that the Bill would tend rather to spread the 
isease than to check it.” This Bill was to come into operation on 
the 1st of March, and some of its more important clauses were not 
to continue in force longer than the 25th of March. It was only 
on Thursday that a Select Committee of the Lords entered on its 
consideration, and it is not too much to believe that the time for 
its operation will have passed before the Bill can become law, 
if it ever should become law. The Government have supple- 
mented their Act by an Order in Council continuing the powers 
conferred on Courts of Quarter Sessions and ether local authori- 
ties by the order of December 16, 1865. Thus, in fact, local 
authorities have now the power to slaughter diseased animals and 
animals liable to infection; to compensate the owners; and to 
make regulations for the transit of animals by road. The traffic 
by rail being stopped, it is difficult to see what more can be re- 
aay so long as no more efficient and decided process is adopted 
n the measures which are now in the hands of the local authori- 
ties. But these measures, though they can scarcely fail to do more 
than has been accomplished since the 1st of January, will not, we 
fear, succeed in extirpating the cattle plague. 

So long as cattle are allowed to move at all, they will inevit- 
ably convey infection; so will hides and offal. All the excep- 
tions with — to the movement of cattle (and sufliciently 
absurd some of them are) contained in the Cattle Plague Bill turn 
on the words “sound animal.” Impregnated as the atmosphere 
has now become with morbific matter, it is impossible to say from 
day to day whether an animal issoundor not. There was a period 
when it was practicable to trace the poison coming to us from 
abroad, or conveyed from animal to animal at home, but now 
there are other means for the conveyance of this poison, as we 
have seen in some recent cases in Aberdeenshire, in which the 
oo of contagion had been traced for several miles through 

atmosphere. ‘The poisonous influence may well say— 


* © * yeni, nec puppe per undas, 

Nec pede per terras, patuit mihi pervius zther. 
No one can indeed pronounce to what extent the atmosphere may 
not be made available for transmitting the contagion. 

Thus an apparently sound animal may be made innocently, as it 
has been proved in many instances, a source of infection; whilst, on 
the other hand, the licenses under which it is proposed that animals 
should be allowed to be moved for slaughter, on a change of 
tenancy, for breeding purposes, and for several other less im- 

rtant objects, will be of little value, since it will be almost 
impossible to prevent fraud in obtaining and in using them. 
Sooner or later, then, there must be, if the plague is to be 
destroyed, a more decided and more prompt course of pro- 
ceeding. All animals must be confined to the Dna where they 
may be; every trace of poison must be got rid of by slaughter 
poe | by disinfection. The proceeding will be inconvenient, and 
may be costly; but it will be effective, and may possibly be of 
brief duration. Less efficient measures will not be less costly in 
the end, and though they may be less inconvenient, they will be 
of longer duration. 

If we can by any means keep the pestilence under during the 
next six months, we must look forward to the early winter as the 
period that will be available for its annihilation. Much, however, 
can be done in the interval. By the restriction on the move- 
ments of cattle there will, to a certain extent, be restriction on the 
spread of disease ; by destruction of sick animals the suurce of in- 
fection will be limited. The virulence of the poison may be 
destroyed, in many instances, by ae processes for which 
most excellent suggestions have been issued by the Commissioners. 
They recommend — and their recommendations are worth re- 
peating here—that all woodwork which has been in relation 
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with sick animals should be thoroughly cleansed with 

soda and boiling water, after which a mixture of ong part of 
carbolic acid in forty of water should be freely applied over the 
surface of the wood with a brush; walls and callings are to be 
freely lime-whited, whilst in all buildings sulphur shoulg be 
freely burned. Other useful suggestions are given, ap Licable 
to manure, offal, hides, &c. We mention these things 

the suecess of present and future ane depends maj 
on the success of disinfecting processes. It will be in vain 
that we kill and bury sick animals, or kill and consume 
suspected ones, if the poison left above ground be not destyro 
and this can only be accomplished by disinfection, Na 
further, is it not reasonable to believe that health snimsy 
may be protected in their stalls to some extent by the a 
which can destroy infection? The vapour of carbolic ag 
per se is said to be efficient for this purpose. There is no reago 
why it should not be freely am its smell is not di 
able, and it is cheap, and perfectly harmless. It is m 
necessary to sprinkle the eos with the acid diluted yj 
water. Though we are far from being sanguine as to the 
sibility of being able by these means to annihilate the pestil 
we are cunfident that its diffusion may be limited, and that by the 
establishment of dead meat markets, and by the experience which 
will now be acquired in other arrangements, we shall by and 
under better and wiser regulations, be able to grapple with and 
destroy the enemy. 


THE WATER-COLOUR WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES 
AND STUDIES. 


T is difficult to understand the principles upon which this 
exhibition, and the catalogue of it, are arranged. We suppose 

that the state of utter confusion in which we find all these draw- 
ings must be due to the love of variety; but, for purposes of study, 
would it not be better to _~ the productions of each artist as 
nearly as possible together? It would be very much to the ad- 
vantage of the artists themselves, and in the interest of their 
reputation. In the actual condition of things it costs much trouble 
to ascertain what each contributor has really done; we find a bit 
by him here and a study there, and unless we take great pains to 
hunt out all his performances, we go away at last without havi 
got a clear idea of what we owe to him. Then the arrangement 
of the catalogue, like that of most English exhibitions, merely 
follows the accidental arrangement of the works exhibited; you 
begin on the left-hand side, un entering, with No. 1, and you 
round the room, after which you finish with the screens, If 
works of each artist were kept together, the catalogue-maker 
might print the list of them under his name, which would cer- 
tainly be a convenience to critics, and, we should imagine,, just 
as great a one to other visitors. 

Since the exhibition is arranged on the principle of haphazard, 
we cannot be at the trouble of selecting and grouping oak man’s 
work by itself, but will simply follow the wall, as every visitor 
does, with his catalogue. The first drawing that strikes us is 
a “Study for a large picture of Glen Sligachan and the Cuchullin 
Hills, Skye,” by Mr. Paul J. Naftel. This is serious work, but a 
little crude in the pinkish purple of the distance ; the mountain 
drawing is amongst the best here, and the perspective of the wide 
plain is truly rendered. The “ Loch Goil” by the same artist is 
true to Highland character, and, as a minor point, we may notice 
the accuracy of observation in the smoke from the steamer, provi 
that the artist really looks at things. Mr. James Hollands 
“ Cartoon Gallery, Knole,” is a genuine sketch ; in mauner it isa 
little too decided and knowing, but it gives evidence of 
skill. The “Penrhyn Castle, Bangor,” by Mr. W. ©. Smith, is 
poor; there is great feebleness in the way the wheat is touched, 
and the colour iscommonplace. The “Interior of a Cottage at 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire,” by Mr. J. D. Watson, is really a study, and 
not an attempted picture; the bit of landscape seen through the 
window is very charming indeed. The “ Tomb of Frederick IIL 
at Vienna,” by 8. Read, is a drawing of considerable skill. There 
is the common old opposition of light against dark on one side, and 
dark against light on the other ; but it is well managed and un- 
obtrusive; the good quality of this work as to light and shade is 
proved by its power at a little distance. We have a set of four 
subjects by Mr. W. C. Smith, called “ Morning, Evening, Noon, 
and Night,” which strongly remind us of tea-trays and steamboat 
panels. There is much — in a sketch by John Gilbert, 
‘‘Whitfield’s Mount, Blackheath—October, Evening.” The sketches 
of “Spanish Mules and Muleteers,” by E. Lundgren, are very 
clever and right in their way. Mr. Gastineau’s sepia sketch “At 
Grange, Cumberland,” is exceedingly poor work; quite feeble 
in drawing, even in the forms of branches and hills, and, of 
course, still more in the cattle. The two masterly portraits by 
Mr. John Gilbert deserve hearty praise. Mr. Nattel has got 8 
very true effect of rain in his “Bloody Stone.” Mr. ‘I. M. 
Richardson has three studies—1, “ Entrance to Glencoe” ; 2, “On 
the Caledonian Canal”; 3, “In Glen Finnan, Argyllshire.” Itis 
curious to observe how he reduces all the delicate mountain 
drawing which ought to have been in the first to a sim- 
plification which robs the mountain of its true size; this kind of 
work bears the same relation to good mountain drawing that 
the fractures of a piece of coal do to those of a precipice. In 
the second subject there is a purple on the left which looks 
rather raw. “Chateau Fontaine Henri, near Caen,” by 


Burgess, is a magnificent piece of domestic architecture; how 
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y its roofs rise! “Cader Idris, from Dolgelly Road,” 
Mr. W. C. Smith, is coarse in its mountain drawing, but 
not untrue in effect. Mr. Callow’s “Studies of Ships at Mar- 
te, Low Water,” are clever and clear, but prove no remarkable 
Pi ht. Mr. Newton’s “Pet Lamb” is noticeable for the 
eth of colour on the water of the lake, and especially for the true 
way in which the difference between the breezes and the smoother 
surface is given. His “Ben Cruachan” capped with snow is 
another admirable study of lake surface, as true as the preceding, 
though here both breezes and calms are quite different in 
colour, and in a new relation ; there is nothing in the room which 
shows so much observation as these studies, in the way of lake 

ting. Mr. Fripp’s intensely blue sea in the “View of the 
Mainland of Massu” is quite right; the rocks come against 
it grandly. This is honest and bold looking at nature. Mr. 
John Gilbert’s two sketches, “ Winchelsea, Sussex,” and “The 
Evening of a Stormy Day,” are both powerful; his landscape 
is very largely conceived and impressive. Carl Haag, as 
usual, is great in the study of breeches; the way in which 
he gives the variety of hue in a deep blue pair, with greenish 
and brownish and purplish modulations, is really excellent, 
and we only t that the subject of breeches has not for 
us that enduring interest which it seems to possess for Mr. Haag. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, in his “Ice-Scratched Hollow, South Wales,” 
indulges in a — of crude purple, the preponderance 
of which serious — his work. Mr. Nash gives a study 
of the “Tomb of Edward the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” which is laborious without tenderness, like all Mr. Nash's 
architectural drawing. It is melancholy that so much admirable 
diligence should be unaccompanied by deeper and more passionate 
feeling. Gilbert's “ Richard the Third and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham” is less a sketch or study than a picture; it exhibits some 

dramatic power and facile artistic arrangement ; the ta 
bind the king is skilfully graduated so that his face may come dark 
inst it, which adds to his sinister look. A very genuine sketch 
isthe “ Cumberland Farmer Crossing a Ford,” by Mr. Alfred Hunt; 
itis the noting down of an idea—no more, yet most suggestive. 
Mr. Naftel’s “ Guernsey—Lane in Spring,” seems crude in colour, 
though patiently laboured ; it resembles nothing so much as one 
of Baxter’s cheap oil prints. There are several studies of heads by 
Mr. E. Burne Jones, which have the peculiarity that all the faces 
look ill-tempered, like naughty girls who have just been severely 
scolded. Is it not possible to be serious in art without becoming 
sour? It is seldom that we find drawings of cattle so modestly right 
and valuable as those by Mr. Brittan Willis; his sheep and lambs are 
very happy, and his cows’ heads so full of unostentatious merit 
that few spectators are likely to estimate them highly enough. 
Mr. Read’s “ Cuchullin Hills, Skye,” is no doubt conscientious, but 
its mountain drawing is poor and the colour dubious. Mr. James 
Holland's “ Mill Tail” is a very skilful expression of wet weather. 
A “Twelfth Century Timber Church at Borgund, Norway,” by 
Mr. G. H. Andrews, is a faithful study, but ‘the building is too 
isolated as a colour-mass for the subject ever to make a picture; 
the difficulty of connecting its colour with anything in the back- 
0 would, we should imagine, be insuperable. “King 
ur’s Castle, Tintagel,” is laborious, but Mr. Jackson has not, 


‘in this particular work, drawn anything really well, and it is 


stippled to inanity. There is some excellent imitation of gold 
under the dome of “The Church of St. Vitale at Ravenna,” 
by Mr. Lundgren. Mr. Richardson’s “ Study in Glen Falloch ” is 
a good specimen of his dashing manner; it is full of varied 
tint and beautiful gradation, especially in the water and misty 
distance; it leaves, however, like all Mr. Richardson’s works, 
& strong impression of artificialness. Mr. Frederick Shields 
exhibits an elaborate little grey study, called “Christian and 
Faithful, Vanity Fair.” Mr. Frederick Tayler is, as usual, 
dashing and popular in manner ; his study, “Calling Hounds out of 
Cover,” is vivacious. Mr. Newton has been studying animals a 
little, but his dead stag will not bear comparison with the draw- 
ings of Landseer or Ansdell. Mr. Whittaker’s “Capel Cirig ” is 
more than respectable ; he has well understood the value of the 
stones in the foreground, with their dark, rich mosses, and the 
+ anes shore keeps its place well. Mr. Fripp’s “Shrine of Santa 

e” has some fine colour, and is altogether an example of 
great technical skill. The way the brilliant red before the shrine 
passes into purple, the art with which the gilded vault is 


‘rendered, the boldness and skill with which the whole stud 


has been mounted on another piece of paper and continu 
beyond the edges of its first piece, which edges, rough as 
they are, nobody notices—all these things prove consummate 
Imowledge of métier. Mr.G.H. Andrews has given us an im- 
ive glimpse of rough water in his “ Winter Time in the 
orth Sea” ; these waves have the real fury; that cutter, which 
has just sprung her bowsprit, cleaves the water like the rush of a 
dolphin, and the men on her deck crouch and creep and cling as 
the thick heavy spray drives over her. The perilous jerked swing- 
ing of the broken bowsprit is excellent. Mr. Jackson gives us four 
notes of maritime adventure, “The Fire—the Raft at Midnight— 
a Sail—the Rescue,” impressive certainly, yet a little too dioramic. 
Mr. James Holland’s two studies, “ Inver Cannich, Strath Glass, 
and Glen Cannich,” contain some clever water sketching in a bold 
manner. Mr.Collingwood has made a laborious study of the Matter- 
orn, from an altitude of 8,000 feet; the fine slope of glacier is 
rendered with great truth. Mr. Carl Haag merits great thanks 
for having painted a gentleman without visible breeches—a 


Cardinal, namely, in flowing red costume. Mr. T. M. Richardson 
has sent some sketches which are sketches, studies of fish, boy, &c. 
There is also an admirable set of nine sketches and studies by Mr. 
Holland. Mr. Burne Jones favours us with a “ Sketch for a deco- 
rative picture of the Hours—Waking, Dressing, Spinning, —- 
ee Sleeping” ; and very dull hours indeed they look. b 
Boyce has a charming study, “Old Bridge and Buildings at Dur- 
ham.” We never saw the colour of brick made so beautiful or so 
available as in Mr. Boyce’s drawings; he has an exquisite sense, 
too, of the picturesque, strong enough to miss nothing, yet so 
refined that it never needlessly exaggerates. No one paints a green 
field like him; there is a wealth and variety of tone in his — 
that we have never seen — Mr. Alfred Hunt’s “ Tyne- 
mouth Pier—North-East Wind,” is grand in one point, the con- 
trast of the stability of the cliff and lighthouse with the motion of 
the water; the wave-drawing is somewhat weak and confused, but 
this rather aids the intention; it looks aérial rather than liquid, 
but this is better than too great hardness or solidity. Mr. Rosenberg 
keeps to the line of study followed by the late William Hunt, 
though he does not imitate his manner; Mr. Rosenberg’s work is 
brilliant and attractive, though not of any high artistic value. 
Mr. Samuel Palmer has one or two rather ambitious subjects with 
strong colour-intention. Mr. Smallfield exhibits a variety of 
works; a large a of a girl with long hair, which seems rather 
a mistake, and smaller water-colours of greater merit, as well as 
two very elegant designs for cups. “Five Sketches in one Frame, 
Hunting Scenes,” by Mr. Frederick Tayler, are examples of great 
concentrative power ; ba are curious evidences of what he thinks 
most needful to his result, after discarding all he can. They are 
very brilliant, but entirely mental products—a residuum obtained 
by processes of mental chemistry, and no more nature than cognac 
is grapes. Mr. Naftel’s “Ferry House, Loch Long,” is very 
delightful; it has the true character of those rare but heavenly 
days when it does not rain in the Highlands. 


REVIEWS. 


DOMESDAY FOR WILTSHIRE.* 


ILTSHIRE antiquities have fallen into much better hands 
in the quarto volume now before us than they did in the 

last Wiltshire quarto that we reviewed. We have not forgotten 
how we had to defend the very father of antiquaries, 
himself, against the attacks of a certain Mr. Jackson—Canon 
Jackson, we believe, according to the new fashion—because Leland 
had kept his eyes open when he went to Malmesbury, while Mr. 
Jackson resolutely persisted in keeping his eyes shut. We have 
no such warfare to wage with Mr. W. H. Jones. To illustrate 
Domesday is a higher task than to patch out Aubrey, and the local 
genius of the Wilszetas has been | in “apiry Mee: higher task to 
the better workman. Mr. Jones is Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, 
and a man at Bradford-on-Avon must be very dull indeed if his 
thoughts do not sometimes run in the direction of early English 
history. It is something to live close to the scene of the first 
victory of the Christian West-Saxons, the first conquest whi 
was not a conquest of extermination, but which allowed the van- 
quished Briton to sit down as the fellow-subject of his English 
conqueror. It is something to have close under one’s eyes what is 
probably the most ancient unaltered (though unluckily desecrated) 
church in England, showing the singular analogies between 
the earlier and the later imitations of Roman art. A noble medi- 
eval barn and a splendid cinque-cento ducal house help to fill the 
measure of the antiquarian associations of Bradford. Mr. Jones has 
made the most of his local advantages; he has set to work in the ri 
way, and his Introduction shows a of general history quite 
unusual among local antiquaries. Our chief charge against him is 
that, even at this time of day, he believes in Ingulf. That 
superstition seems as hard to root out of any mind short of 
very first rank, as the kindred belief in witches and warlocks 
which still lingers in several of our island. When Mr. Jones 
is led away by the fascination of Sir Francis Palgrave to mis- 
understand the great events which are just eight hundred years 
old, and to look upon King Harold as a usurper, we are more 
inclined to wax wroth with Sir Francis Palgrave than with Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Jones, we may add, as we learn from his title-page, 
can boast of a certain amount of academical distinction, though 
won in a field which at first sight seems quite alien to his present 
studies. He was formerly Sanscrit Scholar at Oxford. Sanscrit 
and Domesday Book may at first sight seem to have nothing to do 
with one another. But we believe that a real connection may be 
found between the two pursuits, No man can understand Domes- 
day, or any other record of our history, without some notion of the 
succession of races and languages in the isiand. Nowa 
Scholar must surely have advantages in this way above other men. 
He must, one would think, be quite capable of taking in that differ~ 
ence between an Englishman and a Welshman which many people 
find so mysterious; and there cannot be the least fear of a local 
antiquary who is also a Sanscrit Scholar ever being so far led 


tents, and General Introduction. By William Henry Jones, “S.A, 
Bath: Peach. London: Longmans & Co. 1866. 
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astra as to believe that his shire was at any conceivable date 


peopled by Jews. 


Domesday Book, or any part of Domesday Book, is capable of 


being looked at in almost any number of ways. ‘There is hardly 
any aspect of the histury of the country which it does not illus- 
trate. Possibly our present Government may not be aware how 
closely it is at this moment treading in the steps of William the 
Bastard. Are we not all called on within a week or two to 
number our cows, sheep, pigs, and so forth? Turn to the 
Chronicles, and we find the 2 Benth doing exactly the same, 
and exciting the same sort of suspicion which “ Magistrates, 
Clergymen, Poor Law Guardians, and other Country Gentlemen 
of influence” are just now called upon to preach against. He 
not only set down what land there was, and who held it, and what 
it was worth ; he went further. “It is shame to tell; but it thought- 
him no shame to do; not an ox, not a cow, not a swine was left 
and was not set down in his writ.” In short, to one who has his 
eyes open there is a precedent for everything. If the cattle were 
numbered in 1085, they had been visited by the cattle plague in 
987. ‘Turn to Florence of Worcester, and the curious may see 
by what vigorous and plainspoken English names diseases were 
called when veterinary science was as yet not in being. 


But we have wandered from Domesday, at least from the parti- 
cular aspect of Domesday to which, out of many possible ones, we 
would now call attention. Mr. Jones, as we have hinted, is a 
disciple of Sir Francis Palgrave, and is therefore disposed to make 
as little as he can of the amount of brought about by the 
Nerman Conquest. Both Mr. Jones and his master carry this 
view a little too far; still, it anyhow is a useful protest against 
the exaggerated notions the other way which have been made 
popular ‘by Thierry. The transfer of landed property was very 
great, but it is an utter mistake to suppose that every Englishman 
was, as a matter of course, turned out of his house and land to 
make way fora Norman. No doubt a great many were, and the 
higher was « man’s rank and the greater his estate the surer he 
was to suffer. But many a man kept his estate or part of it, some- 
times as tenant-in-capite, sometimes as mesne-tenant under some- 
body else. Sometimes it would seem that a dangerous man like 
Hereward was compelled to exchange from a county where he was 
known and popular into one where he was less likely to do mischief. 
Sometimes again, in the general scramble, Englishmen got grants 
as well as Normans. Then we must add the vast estates of 
Godwine and his family, which came into William’s hands by the 
event of the battle and by the subsequent death of Queen Eadgyth, 
but which could hardly be'said to be taken from anybody. ‘Then 
there were all the lands which belonged to widows and _heiresses 
who were not turned out but were conveniently married to 
Norman husbands. Many a thoroughly Norman-sounding person, 
Reginald Fitz-Gilbert, or somebody of that sort, thus succeeded 
in the quietest way in the world, to the English estate, and, we 
have little doubt, to a fair measure of the English feelings and 
position, of his English grandfather Ethelwulf Eadwarding. Add 
to all this, that in the space of twenty years much land would 
change owners anyhow, and that, because one man held it under 
King Eadward and another under King William, it does not 
follow that the former owners were violently dispossessed. 


Let us now see what light the Wiltshire Domesday throws on 
questions of this sort. We open Mr. Jones’s volume at a shot, at 
page 74, at the land of Ernulf de Hesding. He is an undoubted 
toreigner, and he held land in twenty-seven places. In a 
majority of cases, namely twenty-one, the possessor in Eadward’s 
time has vanished without leaving any account of himself; but in 
six cases the under-tenant may \ probably—when he is called 
Godric or Turchil, certainly—set down as an Englishman, and he 
may very likely have been the son of the old owner. And it is 
by no means impossible that men bearing Norman names may 
have been sons of English fathers. Nor does it always follow 
that, in all these cases, Ernulf had reduced the former owner 
from tenancy in chief to mesne tenancy; he may very well 
have succeeded to the rights of an earlier overlord. But 
there are some cases which speak more plainly for them- 
selves. At Ecesatingetone — Etchilhampton) and Calestone 
Eadric had held in King ward’s time, and his wife — 
widow, we suppose —now held it of Ernulf. Ulfward again 
had held (eldrintone in King Eadward’s time, and he now held 
it of Ernulf. Here the old owner or his representative seems 
to have been reduced to a mesne tenant, but there was no actual 
expulsion. Another estate of Eadric’s, Devrel, was lost altogether. 
More curious than all is the case of Cheieslaue or Chedgelow :— 


In eadem villa tenet unus Tainus de Ernulfo 2 virgatas terre et dimidium. 
Hic, tempore Regis Edwardi, poterat ire ad quem vellet dominum, et tem- 
pore Regis Willelmi sponte se vertit ad Ernulfum. Valebat hec terra 15 
solidos ; modo 40 denarios, quos reddit Ernulfo de firma, 


Here at least no injustice was done, and the Thane seems to have 
held the land at no very oppressive rent. And besides or below 
these landowners, we have the mass of ceorlas or villani, who pro- 
bably were not disturbed at all, to say nothing of the slaves who 
were below them. 


Let us turn to another of the book—to Mr. Jones’s analysis, 
which gives us the whole thing in a tabular form. We have 
made some calculations, of which we do not guarantee the perfect 
accuracy, as in such cases it is hopeless to think of avoiding some 


— - 


idea. The Wiltshire Domesday contains about 567 holdings op 
estates. Of-these we take off 23 belonging to ecclesiastical 
aged to the King, 21 to the family of Godwine, in all ;2 
in which no dispossession, in the common sense, could take place, 
Of the 444 remaining, there are 99 whose tenants in capits 
appear to have been Englishmen. Of these 1 3 are distinctly said 
to have held alike under King Eadward and King William; jy 
15 cases the fathers held under Eadward, the sons under 
William ; in four cases the widow held what her husband 
had formerly held. The remainder may be set down as English 
on the strength of English or Danish names. Now 99 holdi 
out of 444 seems a small proportion; but the proportion of 
English to Norman owners is very much greater. The 45 
Norman estates are divided among comparatively few holds 
120 of them are divided among six owners, holding re. 
spectively 11, 13, it 19, 23, and 40 distinct properties, * 
lishmen do not hold at this rate; two or three hold several 
distinct estates, but not to anything like the same amount. Then 
under these large proprietors were in most cases mesne tenants, 
often evidently English, in some cases—we reckoned about six— 
the former English owner of the property being himself the tenant, 
These mesne tenants again must not looked upon as mere 
tenants in our modern sense, mere renters; they were freehold 
holding under the great lords as the great lords held under the 
King. Their position would diller very little from that of a 
smaller holder under the King. Altogether our calculations lead 
us to the conclusion that the greater of the land had un- 
doubtedly passed into foreign ownership, but that the greater 
number of the actual possessors of the land were still native Eng- 
lishmen. The great lords were commonly, perhaps always, 
strangers, but the small tenants in capite, the mesne tenants under 
the great lords, remained at least as often English as Norman, 
And it is doubtless from these two classes that the great mass of 
the smaller gentry and wealthy yeomanry of later times were 
mainly descended. The English owners are constantl ken of 
as holding as “ the King’s Thanes,” and the same English title is 
often given to their Norman fellows. The two sat down side by 
side, and each adopted something of the ways and feelings of the 
other, till, when the Dialogus de Scaccario was written, it was impos- 
sible to tell one from the other. No doubt Mr. Jones, or any one 
who has gone through the subject with special care, could correct 
our figures in detail. But we do not think that he could come to 
any other general conclusion. 

Ve must add one very remarkable fact, that, among those 

whom we have set down as Norman owners, two of the greatest 
bear purely English names. We have put them down as Normans, 
partly to be safe, partly because, whatever their origin, their 
wealth was clearly owing to the favour of the Norman King. Yet 
one cannot help doubting the pure Norman descent of Edward of 
Salisbury, Sheriff of Wilts, owner of 40 holdings, and of Alured 
(Alfred) of Marlborough, owner of 19. In number of hold- 
ings—we have not reckoned their extent—Edward ranks first 
in all Wiltshire, and Alured third. Now Mr. Jones vouches for 
Edward being the son of a Norman father, but was he not the son 
of an English mother? Of the origin of Alured Mr. Jones tells 
us nothing, so it is possible that he may have been a native 
Englishman, who had contrived to deserve well of the intruding 
King. If they were both pure Normans, born in Normandy 
before the invasion, the purely English names which they bear 
are at least remarkable. Still for them to bear those two par- 
ticular names is less surprising than if they had been called 
Godwine and /Zthelstan. They are the names of the two English 
AEthelings, the sons of thelred, who were brought up at the 
Norman Court, during the reign of Cnut, and who may very well 
have left their names to godsons or other persons connected with 
them. 
We are merely throwing out crude hints for Mr. Jones and 
others to work out, each man for himself in his own district. We 
say in his own district; because Domesday, as people say, “ in its 
entirety,” is a very large mouthful for any one man, except Sir 
Henry Ellis, to swallow. Thoroughly to test its contents, and to 
extract the results from them, requires local knowledge. And 
no man can have local knowledge over all England. Mr. Jones 
has made a good beginning; he has set an example which we 
should like to see followed in other counties. By similar in- 
vestigations in each part of England, a vast mass of facts 
would be put before historians in an available form. But, 
to this end, antiquaries in different counties must be content 
to work in concert. This is what they so seldom do; their 
efforts are generally “isclated,” with a “cordon” round them, 
as though their diligent authors lived in a district infected with 
the cattle plague. Men discover the same truths and repeat 
the same blunders over and over again, from sheer want of know- 
ing what people are doing in another place. If, then, any one 
wants to work out the results of Domesday for any other county, 
let him take Mr. Jones as a fellow-worker, and his Wiltshire 
Domesday as a model. And we do not want as many essays on 
Domesday as there are counties. ‘There is no need for every one 
to go back to first principles. Mr. Jones's Introduction will do 
very well for the present. A first-rate historian might doubtless 
improve upon it; but very few local antiquaries could do 50. 
When we have gathered in all the facts, some competent hand 
will doubtless not be wanting to sum up the general result- 


slips and repetitions. But thev will give at least an approximate 
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JENNY BELL.* 


we laid down Bella Donna, a couple of years ago, it 
was with a secret impression that we had not seen the last 
of the heroine. The close of that tale came upon us so abruptly, 
and the dénouement was left in so lame and unsatisfactory a state, 
we could not but suspect, and at the same time hope, that 
we were destined to meet with Jenny again. We are, accordingly, 
neither surprised nor sorry to find Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has 
now thrown off the mask of anonymous authorship, treating us to 
a further instalment of that young lady’s flights of adventure. It’ 
js not often, indeed, that the sequel of a story is found to keep w 
the interest of the original tale. It may become, on the one hand, 
a bore to those who have the leading personages, with their traits 
of character, or their habitual sayings and doings, already by 
And those, on the other hand, to whom they are introduced 
for the first time, are generally conscious of something a to 
a perfect nae coger either of the characters or the plot. Hints 
and innuendos manifold, which have a world of meaning for old | 
acquaintances, are simply thrown away, or leave a vague and 
tantalizing impression upon the uninitiated. Mr. Thackeray was 
content to find an excuse for thus dishing up his favourite cha- 


yacters over and over again in his publisher’s assurance that the 


blic were never tired of swallowing them. From the publisher’s it just to play a 

int of view such a test may be the right ome. And inthe case of 4 fancy for her. 

at and well-earned — it will probably be a | call it.” 
0 


writers of 
time before the index scale of the ledger shows that the 
iler of public taste has arrived near the point of collapse. But 


courage. To see 


all decent society. The low-born, loud-voiced, fiery-faced Hon. Mrs. 
Tollemache, the queen of the select company at the Grand Pen- 
willion Hotel (Limited), is aghast at her insolence in intruding 
amongst the cream of that fashionable watering-place, and is for 
having her whipped at the cart’s tail. But Jenny's quiet tact and 
imperturbable meekness enable her to hold her own against that 
blustering enemy. The luckless manager of the hotel, in his 
attempts to second her ladyship in ousting the solitary penniless 
girl, has to meet Jenny’s diplomacy, backed by the purse of the 
young ensign upon whom she has cast her spell, and only gets 
dismissal for his — Even the t Mrs. Long of Eaton her- 
self, the cream of the cream of fashion, and arbitress of taste, is 
won upon a little at first by the meek, timid creature, “ half- 
governess, half-companion,” who quietly plays off one great lady 
against the other. But she too turns into Jenny’s deadliest enemy 
and maligner. It is with the gentlemen of the place that our 
uiet little heroine achieves her choicest triumphs, saving always 
the cold, canny, suspicious old Scotchman, Mr. Tulloch, w 
ledges himself from the first to hunt down and expose the crafty 
ittle adventuress. The bold and roué Colonel Bowyer, with all 
his experience of women, is fairly piqued by the cold, calm 
air with which she meets his easy style of advance, and 
confides to his friend Pope “it’s all tricks, and she’s doing 
e of hers. But somehow, Pope, I have 
She’s so infernally piquant—and what d’ye 
hysical pluck, too, is equal to her moral 
er take her modest dip in the roughest 
swell is the morning object for the opera-glasses of all male 


Jenny’s 


for authors who have still to make their names a household word | Joungers on the cliff. And when she dashes in to pick out the 


we cannot safely recommend the practice of foisting one fiction 
upon the shoulders of another, and resting its chances of popular 
acceptance upon the favour accorded to the first. 
in novels of character like Jenny Bell, neither of the two opposite 
risks we have — of is so much to be apprehended as in the 
case of those w. 


ich turn upon mere points of circumstance or plot. | 


r little drowning girl, in the sight of the whole parade, she 
| selon for a while the heroine of the place. . Unfortunately, the 


It is true that, | colonel’s attentions involving her in a highly compromising situa- 


tion at Mrs. Long’s famous picnic, the first act of the drama closes 
upon Jenny’s exit from Penwillion in di 


The picture of quiet seaside life in the first together with : 


Given a character original or profound, well conceived and finely | the fiercer scene of Continental racket at Spabad, the field of the 


drawn, the artist need be at no loss for a succession of new lights, 


suspected before, and to furnish us with any amount of surprise or 

-gmusement. Where there is any strong moral or intellectual 
individuality underlying the novelist’s conception, he will need but 
to vary the minor accessories and the mise en scéne, and we shall not 
necessarily find fault with the reappearance of a former favourite. 
Nor need we complain, in the opposite case, that half the book is 
beyond our comprehension, through our not having the necessary 
clue in the sayings and doings of hero or heroine prior to the 
metempsychosis. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has, we think, with these conflicting 
difficulties on either hand, steered with very fair success between 
Scylla and Charybdis. His new story is not by any means a mere 
réchauffé of the old, neither does it lack anything of that dramatic 
completeness and individuality which is needed to make a work 
of fiction stand by itself. The prominent figure remains the 
same, a centre of light and animation to all that lives and moves 
around her. But the effect, like that of a lamp carried amongst a 
fresh gallery or range of objects, is to throw upon one and alla 
new and varied kind of radiance, and to bring out an endless 
variety of bright and picturesque reliefs. After all, there is no prac- 
tical end to the continent which a skilful hand can make out of 
the simplest incidents of life. There is even now upon the chessboard 
as unlimited a range of movements and schemes of play as when 
the first notion of that complicated game dawned upon the meta- 
physical depths of some Aryan or Turanian brain. And, after all 
the melodies that have been struck out of the few notes in the 
gamut, there is no reason why a fertile composer should not go on 
ad infinitum pouring out themes of music as independent and as 
original as ever. Jenny’s second battle of life is thus, we are bound 
to say, no mere repetition of the first. We see before us the same 
alert, dexterous, plucky little mistress of fence, only matched 
with a fresh succession of antagonists. Fully equal as ever to 
any emergency, both her weapons of attack and defence, and her 
modes of thrust and parry, are new, and fitted for the occasion. 
She is none the worse for the discomfiture and roll in the dust 
which marked the abrupt close of her fight for fortune anda name 
in Bella Donna, With the same “ plump” little figure, the same 
demure downcast eyes, and the air that seems to speak of desola- 
tion and ne and to implore protection, she enters upon a 
fresh struggle with a world that is anything but a friend to the 
friendless. Jenny Bell, we should premise, is not a book over 
which ladies will be likely to expend much special admiration. 
The heroine is not one whom they will be y to adopt with 
enthusiasm, as embodying the cardinal virtues or graces of their 
sex. Her peculiar talents and attractions, as a creation of art, 
will probably call up as jealous and hostile a feeling among 


feminine critics as did those exceptional qualities in the tale of 


poor Jenny’s own veracious career. With the exception of a few 
of the young, the guileless, and the inexperienced of her sex—and 
that but for a brief while—Jenny had no chance under the ordeal 
of female eyes and tongues. By every woman of the world, every 
mamma with eligible sons, every marriageable young lady fairly 
embarked upon the great venture of woman’s life, she must 
be set down at once as a shameless “adventuress,” a cold cal- 
culating flirt, a bold designing hussy who ought to be scouted from 


* Jenny Bell. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author of “ Bella Donna,” 
&c. London: Richard Bentley. 1866, 


| second 
each calculated to bring out some charm of feature or form un- | 


rtion of the story, is drawn with genuine liveliness and. 
force of humour. The minor groups and accessories are sketched 
in with a skill that shows considerable experience of men and: 


_ manners, and they are made to relieve each other in a way that 


| never suffers the interest of the story to flag. It will be thought, 
| perhaps, and with justice, that the author waxes careless towards 
| the dénouement of the tale, and is somewhat too unsparing in. 
| the demands he makes upon the reader's belief in the powers. 
or the weaknesses of human nature. The Lepell family are 
charming people, and in many respects true to types of: 
| character which may meet us any day in the grand tour of. 
_ life. But anything so egregiously weak and gullible as the: 
| pensive stately widower, with the “soft bright eyes” and iron 
| grey hair and , we have never known, even in that panorama 
of real life which for things marvellous and inexplicable goes far 
beyond the ordinary laws of license in fiction. It seems almost 
a waste of Jenny’s talents for social diplomacy to spend them 
upon such poor unresisting victims as the doting father and his 
two sweet unsophisticated daughters. It is easy to see from the- 
first the rine victim fluttering helplessly under the eye of the 
oe. Nor is the model man of the world, the rising yo 
diplomatist, the well-bred cynic, Charles Russell, who is called’ 
home on purpose to break the spell, much more successful against 
the quiet wiles of the sorceress. His is, indeed, the weakest and 
worst-drawn character in the book. ‘The originality and point 
which are generally conspicuous in the rest seem here to have 
abandoned the writer. We have a mere weak George Osborne 
playing into the hands of another Becky Sharp, with poor fond 
and timid Lucy for a betrayed and suffering Amelia. Such a 
hero is far from deserving the real hold which he, for the onl 
time in her life, obtains over what heart Jenny proves herse 
competent to possess. Itis hardly for such a helpmate that we 
should expect to find her prepared to give up her really splendid 
m9 of marriage, and “go with him anywhere, and stay with 

im for ever,” we presume, too, on any terms. Jenny's good 
genius has — deserted her in more senses than one. We 
see her already in that demented state which the gods are said to 
bring about as a prelude to final ruin. And this disorder of the 
intellect, which began in a ridiculously false estimate of Russell's 
capacity, culminates in the silly blunder to which the writer has 
resort in order to heighten the closing catastrophe. Jenny's wits 
must have strangely altered before they could betray her into the 
mistake of putting letters of life-and-death importance into the 
wrong envelopes, so that the infatuated husband gets an hour 
after marriage what was intended as a bait to secure at the 
eleventh hour the fickle affections of his intended son-in-law. So 
, lame and impotent an expedient suggests that the author is care- 
, less of doing justice to his own conception, or to the expectations 
_ of his readers. The story ends with so much abruptness, and 
| with so few of the personages in any way disposed of, that we are 
ed to suspect him to contemplate, as before, taking up anew the 
thread of the irrepressible Jenny’s adventures. Such a course is 
not, it seems to us, to be encouraged, either as a literary rule or 
as a point of honour with the reader. It looks very like a trap to 
catch readers in advauce, when we find it pretty clear, for the 
second time, at the end of a novel advertised to be in “three 
volumes,” that we are not to see the story worked out to anything 
like a full end, except under the condition of Solowing the writer 
through at least as mavy volumes more. 
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THE GREEK ALMANAC FOR 1866.* 


E always find a certain amusement, and a little more than 
amusement, in looking through these curious and hand- 
some volumes, which ng ad yearly as a sort of advertisement of 
the Greek nation. We know an lish town which (or some 
enterprising citizen of which) advertises the advantages of itself 
and its neighbourhood as a dwelling-place, in all places where 
advertisements can be shown, especially in second-class railway 
carriages. The goes a step further, and 
advertises not only a town or a neighbourhood, but a nation. We 
do not mean that Greece is exactly recommended as a dwelling- 
place, which perhaps would hardly do till the Ayerai or 
chéprat, Whichever they are which are about just now, are got 
out of the way. Greece may fairly retort that she is not worse 
than Southern Italy, but Southern Italy is hardly a country which 
2 quiet man would choose for a dwelling-place, and (Greece has 
neither a Pope nor a hostile garrison in the middle of its territory to 
keep the klephtic pot boiling. But the book isa distinct advertise- 
ment of Greece, or rather of the Greek nation—of the scattered 
ilaveAXN joy rather than of the local Kingdom. We say nothing 
against the process, which is a perfectly fair one under the circum- 
stances ; but it is very amusing nevertheless. Itis what we cannot 
fancy any other nation in Europe doing, whether great or small. 
Holland or Norway would be as little likely to advertise itself 
as France or Russia. Greece is perhaps the only country which 
is possessed by a conscious and outspoken desire to be talked 
about in other countries. We do not say that the desire is other 
than natural and praiseworthy; still it is grotesque. Of such a 
desire the "E@vxdv ‘Hyepod\syov is a natural expression. We do 
not say a word against it, except that the countenance of Nazodiwy 
I’, Auroxpdrwp Tad\wr, does not make exactly a pleasant 
frontispiece for a Greek National Kalendar. 

The contents of the volume are of the usual varied sort, perhaps 
on the whole a little more serious than those of the volume for 
last year. We have looked in vain for the continuation of the 
curious autobiography which was begun last year, but which we 
believe we were wrong in supposing—as the heading certainly 
led us to believe—to be the life of Mr. Vretos himself. But 
there is a great deal about various matters, on one matter espe- 
cially, than which no subject can be more appropriate to a Greek 
National Kalendar—namely, a defence of the retention of the Old 
Style by the nations in communion with the Orthodox Church. 
We are afraid of getting beyond our depth on so abstruse a subject, 
but, as far as we catch the argument, it is that, if the Eastern 
reckoning be wrong, still the Gregorian Kalendar itself is not per- 
fectly right, so that the adherents of the one side are hardly 
entitled to ask the other party to come over to them. Anyhow, 
when we remember that we ourselves were, out of a stupid fear 
of the Pope, the last people of Western Europe to adopt the change, 
we have hardly any business to throw stones. But would 
the zealous supporters of the Old Style agree to a compromise ? 
When the Gregorian Kalendar was first set forth, and when 
Catholics adopted the improvement and Protestants resisted it, 
the Canton of Glarus, being divided between the two religions, 
was greatly troubled about the matter. Reversing the old story, 
the Protestants were stiff in their old mumpsimus and the Catholics 
were busy with their new swmpsimus. Some moderate men, 
anxious to avoid extremes either way, suggested that the Canton 
of Glarus, as a mixed Canton, should do its best to please both 
sides by splitting the difference. 

More interesting than these papers are two addresses translated 
from the French of M. Enger, on the Greek Language—one 


they write is, after all, in its real spirit and idiom, m 
French than Gireok, 
n another part of the volume is something like a contrib 
to modern history, a sketch of all that went on in Greece from Fee, 
1862 to June 1865. The events themselves one might possibly 
remember, and some of them it is easy to remember; but who 
can bear in mind the succession of Ministries which have borne 
rule in Greece during those three years, and from the end of thosg 
three years tillnow? One oak be obliged to keep a private 
Colenso or a private Babbage, not to throw any doubt 
facts, but simply to reckon up a mass of figures beyond the powers 
of ordinary men. It would be much easier to remember the suc. 
cession of I’lorentine Priors for any given time, because they at least 
went in and out at certain iateovole In three years there must 
| have been exactly eighteen sets of them, neither more nor less. 
_ but no one can guarantce that Greece, any more than an Australian 
colony, shall be satisfied with so few as eighteen Ministries jp 


bottom comes true also in another shape. The political system, 
like the literature, is imitative, and it therefore does not answer, In 
one case the object of imitation is France, in the other we 

it is England; but the weakness of anything purely imitative 
comes out alike in both cases. An elahorate very delica: 
balanced form of government, which has grown up by the force 
of circumstances in our own cowitry, has borne i 
into one or two, and only into one cr two, of the most ad: 
amon, Continental nations. In Italy and Belgium alone can 
the a of our conventional Ministerial system be 
said to have really answered. It has vanished in France, 
it is vanishing in Teun. Norway and Switzerland have not 
imitated England, but have developed political systems of their 
own. Norway especially has contrived to reconcile highly demo- 
cratic institutions with a large amount of personal power in the 
King. Such a system suited the circumstances of Norway far 
better than a blind imitation of England would have done, and it 
would have been weil if Greece too could have worked out some. 
thing for herself. What Greece wanted was a vigorous, working 
ruler, whatever his title might be, not a boy King and a succession 
of phantom Ministers. As it is, Greece is rapidly losing ground in 
the esteem even of her best friends. The revolution of 1862 and 
the demeanour of the Greek people for a long time after it drew 
on Greece the admiration of all Europe. It is a great pity that so 
much of promise should have come to so little. When! instead of 
any record of real improvements, every week brings an account of 
some monstrous outrage on the part of brigands, and, as a 

ment, of the rise and fall of some new Ministry, the fri of 
Greece begin to be tired. Considering the population of the 
country and the number of changes since the beginning of consti- 
tutional government, one is tempted to think that every man in 
the land must have been a Minister some time or another. It isa 
pity that among so many politicians it is impossible to find a 
statesman. And yet it is quite possible that some hidden states- 
man may still lurk, to whom an incongruous form of govern- 
ment denies opportunities. An able King with personal power 
might do something; nay, a King who, though not able 

had the sense to find out the right adviser, might do something; 
a President safe in his chair for four years or for four months 
might do something; but the ablest and best-intentioned man in 
the world can do nothing if, as soon as he has risen to power, he is 
turned out the next morning by some utterly unintelligible ad 
sonal intrigue. Possibly, if the Greeks were less clever, they 
would get on better. To a friend of Greece, and Greece still has 
friends, such a record as the present of Ministerial ups and downs is 


delivered before the French Institute, the other before the Philo- 
logical School of Paris. It is curious to read in Greek addresses | 
which it would be more natural—many le would say easier— 

to read in French; but this is the shape in which we actually 

have them before us, and they are worth reading in any shape. | 
M. Enger gives some very good advice, which seems to be taken 
in part by a Greek correspondent, who signs himself bi\rzzo0¢ 
"lwavvov. M. Enger sets forth clearly the analogy of the modern 
Greek to the Romance languages, and the consequent vanity of all | 
attempts to restore the ancient tongue. Indeed such attempts 
show forgetfulness of the fact that the modern dialect, like other 
modern dialects, preserves very ancient peculiarities, sometimes 
earlier than the written language. We need not, with M. Fauriel, 
seek in the tongue of the Pelasgians—if anybody can find the 
tongue of the Pelasgians—for the loss of the infinitive, which, as 
M. Enger says, can hardly be due to any foreign influence, and 
the beginnings of which he traces up as early as the New Testa- | 
ment. But modern Greek certainly preserves forms and usages as 
old as Sappho and even as Homer, which have dropped out of the 
later ancient Greek. Thus «ip» is used in its old Homeric 
meaning—a meaning quite unknown to the Attic writers. <A 
modern language is sure to be the immediate representative, not of 
the literary but of the popular variety of the ancient tongue, and 
therefore, among many corruptions and many foreign importations, 
it has always a fair chance of retaining vestiges of high antiquity 
which have existed in popular use alongside of the written lan- 
guage. M. Enger vigorously rebukes the affected Hellenism of 
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anything but —, 
But another part of the volume suggests a more agreeable subject. 
Again we find a translation of a French essay on Greek subjects, 
the present being a privately printed paper of M. Lehon on the 
Mythology of Modern Greece. He complains that the march of 
intellect is driving it out, and calls for a Greek Grimm to gather 
together the fragments before they are altogether lost. He tells 
one tale at full length, which he heard from an aged priest 


at Eleusis, more than a hundred years old by his account. It 


seems that the colossal statue of Démétér now at Cambridge was 
reverenced by the modern Eleusinians as Saint Démétra. How 
an image, as opposed to a correct sixwr, received such homage 
among the Orthodox, we know not; but we are told that, when 
it was taken away, the worshippers of Saint Démétra lamented 
sorely, believing that the fruitfulness of the Eleusinian plain was 
gone with her. M. Lehon tells us, when at Eleusis in 1860, he 
tried to find out the popular legend on the spot. The young men 
gave him extracts from a dictionary, a better informed local ma- 
gistrate referred him to the Homeric h itself; it was not till 
he found the priest a hundred years old that he lighted on the 
real article, of which we attempt an abridgment. 

Saint Démétra was an aged woman of Athens, poor, but full of 
good works. She had a daughter of marvellous beauty. A 
Turkish aga of Epeiros, who was learned in magic, saw her one 
day combing her long golden hair, and, like Appius, 

Loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race. 
But she refused all advances, so on Christmas night he broke into 
Saint Démétra’s house and carried off her daughter on a black 
horse, so swift as to pass from Athens to Epeiros in a few moments. 
fhe mother wanders about looking for her daughter, and finds no 


three years. The remark that modern Greek is French at the 
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till she falls in with a stork. The good old woman had 

once driven away @ ravenous bird from the stork’s nest, and the 
ful parent remembered the good service. The stork told her 
ther daughter was carried off by a Turk on a black horse, 
and promised to guide her on her journey. She wandered 
on, accompanied by the stork; the weather was cold; no one 
would help her or take her in, till she fell in with the 
charitable wife of the equally charitable Hodji-Bashi or local 
Christian magistrate of Eleusis. This worthy person gives her 
comfort and help, and she in return blesses’ the plain of 
Fleusis, and makes it fruitful. The Wodji-Bashi and his 
wife have a handsome and brave young son, who volunteers to 
go h the world to seek for the maiden, if when found he 
may have her for his wife. He sets forth, accompanied by the 
faithful stork. After a while he sees a great fire, and finds a vast 

t boiling surrounded by forty serpents. He lifts up the pot 
with one hand and puts it down again, on which the serpents sur- 
round him, and tell him that, as he can do that, he must certainly 
be the man destined to carry off a certain damsel who is im-. 

risoned by @ magician in a tower hard by, and whom they, the 
serpents, vainly wished to carry off. The young man is accom- 
ied by the serpents to the base of the tower, which he climbs 
br help of large nails, taking out those below as he gets higher, 
lest the serpents should follow. But, having reached the top, he 
beckons to them to follow, and kills them one by one. THe then 
enters the tower and finds the daughter of Saint Démétra, and of 
course falls in love at first sight. ‘The aga then comes in, and the 
youth and he struggle for three days, the aga having the advan- 
tage, of which he liberally avails himself, of changing into all 
manner of shapes. At length the aga kills the youth, and cuts 
him into four parts. Exulting in his victory over her champion, 
he is guilty of another victory over the maiden, whose modesty he 
has hitherto spared. But the stork knew well what he was 
about; he flew to a place where there was a certain medicinal 
herb of such power that, when he brought it and put it between 
the lips of the murdered youth, his quarters came together again 
and he arose. Three more days fighting, and the youth is again 
almost overcome, but he then prays to the Panagia and vows to 
become a monk ; he then overthrows the aga, and the stork finishes 
the business by pecking out his eyes and pulling out a single 
white hair from Fis otherwise black head, on which his life 
nded. So the young man took the damsel to her mother; 
he went into a monastery according to his vow; and Saint 
Démétra went away with her daughter, no one knew whither, but 
from that day the fields of Eleusis have been fruitful. 

The comparative mythologist will easily see how the original 
legend of Demétér and Persephoné has been taken as the ground- 
work, and has been varied by details from other stories in Greek 
mythology and from various other quarters, the whole of course 

adapted to the condition of Greece under the Turkish yoke. 
It is certainly as curious a story as we ever came across. 

The volume contains the usual amount of illustrations of all 
kinds, but we think it deals more than usual in Kings, Princesses, 
and such like, quite unconnected with Greece. But there are 
also abundance of Greeks, Greek scholars, and friends of Greece. 
Let us call especial attention to the plate opposite p. 117, con- 
— pictures of two worthies nearer home, who are labelled 
severally AEPBHS and BPAIT. BPAIT is looking out of the book 
in an unconcerned way, while AEPBHS is watching him very 
narrowly, as if trying to make out what he is after and how far he 
is really in the confidence of those in power. For the benefit of 
those who have not known these illustrious persons in the flesh, 
we may add that their comrade MIAIOS on the — is not 
the member for Westminster. but =7ipo-Mito¢ of Chimara in 
Epeiros, a warrior of the War of Independence and—bathos as it 
sounds—several times Minister of War to King Otho. 


LANCASHIRE LYRICS.* 


qypecen who have only paid flying visits to the 
facturing towns of the North of England, particularly the 
towns of the cotton districts of Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, may be excused for doubting whether the atmo- 
here is congenial to anything like strong and tender poetic 
ing. The tourist who is taken round a cotton mill is naturally 
unable to think of effusive emotion in connection with the cease- 
less din of the machines, the hot greasy smells, the crowds of 
workers, the uncouth speech, which make up his picture of life 
in a factory. And, outside the mill, the long monotonous rows of 
—— cottages seem more fit to shelter used-up machines than 
to kindle those warm affections and complex high-strung sensi- 
bilities which enter ipto all true poetic power. There is a 
tradition that the Muses love to pour their gifts upon the shepherd 
ax, with his crook at his side and his flock pastured in peace 
> he + acme forth the richness of nature or the beauties 
ot his love upon the oaten pipe under the shade of eee ee 
beech-tree. But the sichase will not bear examination. e a | 
tender of sheep is commonly a boor, whose speech is barely arti- 
culate, whose er seldom soars above bacon and beans, 
and whose views about his love would by no means bear versify- 
ing In our times, though Theocritus spoke very plainly about them 
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manufacturing 


in his. The poetry of rural life has nearly all been done b 
pm who looked on it from without. The poetry of a life passed 
y day amid the brawling of swift-flying Chutes in the close 
and stifling smell of oil and cotton-fluff, and by night in dingy 
overth streets, is only visible to those who are actually in 
the life. To the stranger with an esthetic turn it is a dreary 
mystery. 
It not require much to perceive that the 
tremendous energy of the Lancashire le, which has been 
mainly devoted to the pursuit of trade 4 the improvement of 
is incompatible, in a multitude, with 
absolute deadness or h = sensibility. In any given 
individual this is not the case. The exclusive attention to business, 
either in its more sordid or its more ingenious aspects, may very well 
prevent any flow of finer emotion. But, in a mass, the ceaseless ac- 
tivity which pervades the whole is sure to affect the emotional side 
of character. One set of energies, called out over the whole breadth 
of a great population, cannot fail to bring out, though to a less 
extent, all other capacities in their train. To quicken their sensi- 
bilities in the intellectual order, is to quicken them on the side of 
the emotions as well. The poetic faculties are less strongly deve- 
loped in pam to the active and purely intellectual faculties, 
but they infallibly dawn in the nfind along with the others. In 
men of a certain temperament the poetic sentiment is extinguished 
by its uncontrolled a but in a large population there 
will always be those of another temperament, whom the sur- 
rounding activity stimulates into genuine poetry. This, of course 
reacts, and in time the whole people grow more or less leaven 
with something like poetic sensibility. One essential condition of 
this is that they should be so thriving in worldly goods as not to 
have every faculty of mind and body strained to its utmost to 
meet the necessities of daily want. Unhappily, very few sections 
of the labouring class realize this condition. But the spinners and 
weavers of Lancashire have been—and,if all goes well, will shortly 
be again—so prosperous, as to have quite escaped that terrific 
evil of having from year’s end to year’s end to hold starvation at 
arm’s length, which Lonies so many thousands of labourers down 
to the level of the brutes of the field. An operative with twenty 
or thirty pounds in the savings’ bank, his sick-club subscription 
paid, his cottage decently furnished, and without the prospect of a 
cotton famine, has time to indulge his sensibilities. 

The volume before us contains a great many compositions which 
have no sort of interest as Lancashire Lyrics. What have we to 
do, in such a collection, with Mr. Charles Swain’s “Gypsy 
Ballad,” or “King Frost”? And does the fact that Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth is a Lancashire man entitle any set of verses that he 
may choose to write to be called a Lancashire Lyrie? For instance, 
he sings very amazingly about the Mandrake :— 

The mandrake grows ‘neath the gallows tree, 

And rank and green areé its leaves to see ; 

Green and rank as the grass that waves 

Over the unctuous earth of graves, 

And though all around it be bleak and bare, 

Freely the mandrake flourisheth there. 

Euthanasy ! 

And so on for four more stanzas. What has this to do with Lanca- 
shire, or with Lyric, either, for that matter? And again, the circum- 
stance that a lady resides at Ashton-under-Lyne scarcely makes 


a Lancashire Lyric out of such verses as these :— 


Sweep, to charm us with its tone, 
Although its thrilling echo lingers 
Long and sweetly in our home. 
Ah! no; ’tis music that brings brightness 
To the mother’s heart and eye, 
Telling her that life has flower, 
Lighting up the shadows by. 


Nor in the city, nor the crowded town, 

Where the faint breeze with fever’s ever rife ; 
Not where those heated hives look darkly down 
Upon the hum of ever-warring strife ; 

Nor ’midst the classic shrines of that fair land 

Whose fame is sung in ancient ’ story, 


— the blue Agean waves over her strand, 
And sculptured ruins give their hallow'd glory. 

Mrs. Hemans’s “ Song of Night,” Mrs. G. Linneus Banks’s 
“ Lesson of the Leaves,” and a host of other perfectly unobjection- 
able and perfectly colourless pieces, might have been omitted with 
great advantage. Why it ever should have occurred to an editor 
to insert them, we are quite unable to see. However, they serve 
as foils, and it is very refreshing to turn from 

Glancing in the sunlight, 

Dancing in the breeze, 


See the new-born leaflets 
On the summer trees : 


hisp’ringly they play, 
to some of the robuster products of the peculiar genius of the 


county. 
The dialect, of course, 1s an obstacle to anything like wide popu- 
larity for the most characteristic and successful of the Lancashire 


i though probably there is nothing really more unlike culti- 
vated’ tn them then may be found im some of the most 
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his was composed in, or at all events refers to, the 
by-gone days when the weaver used to work at his own hand- 
loom at home, and then, when the piece was complete, take it to 
the employer’s warehouse. Premising that “o bu’ ” is “ all but,” 
and that “welly” is “ well nigh,” we think the language is suffi- 
ciently intelligible :— 


My * piece” is o bu’ woven eawt, 
My wark is welly done : 
Awve “treddled” at it day by day, 
Sin’ th’ toime ‘ut aw begun. 
Aw’ve sat i’ th’ loom-heawse long enough, 
An’ made th’ owd shuttle fly ; 
An’ neaw aw’m fain to stop it off, 
An’ lay my weyvin’ by. 
Aw dunnot know heaw th’ piece is done ; 
Aw’m fear’d it’s mari’d cnongh ; 
Bu’ th’ warp wern’t made o’ th’ best 0’ yarn, 
An’ th’ weft were nobbut rough. 
.Aw’ve been some bother'’d neaw an’ then 
Wi knots, an’ breakin’s too ; 
They’n hamper’d me so mich at toimes 
Aw’ve scarce known what to do. 
Bu’ th’ Mester’s just, an’ weel He knows 
"Ut th’ yarn were none so ; 
He winna “ bate ” me when ite sees 
Aw’ve done as weel’s aw could. 
Aw’se get my wage—aw’m sure o’ that ; 
He'll gi’e me o ’ut ’s due, 
An’, mebbe, in His t’other place, 
Some better wark to do. 
Bu’ then, aw reckon, ’tisn’t th’ stuff 
We'n getten t’ put i’ th’ loom, 
Bu’ what we mak’ on ’t, good or bad, 
Ut th’ credit on ’t ‘ll come. 
Some wark i’ silk, an’ other some 
Ha’e cotton i’ their gear ; 
Bu’ silk or cotton matters nowt, 
If nobbut th’ skill be theere, 


In Lancashire itself the — of popularity over all other local 
compositions is unmistakably awarded to the admirable “Come 
whoam [home] to thi childer [children] and me.” It is, in truth, 
one of the most delicious idyls in the world. It is so full of 
colouring, yet so delicate; so tender, and so profoundly free from 
artifice. cashire readers may smile at our doing more than 
allude to a piece which is so familiar to them, but the rest of the 
world will thank us for quoting four, at all events, out of the six 
stanzas. It is the weaver’s wife who speaks first, beginning by 
telling him of the creature-comforts which await him at home. 
Then she goes on :— , 


When aw put little Sally to bed, 
Hoo cried, ’cose her feyther weren't theer, 
So aw kiss’d th’ little thing, an’ aw said 
Thae’d bring her a ribbin fro’ th’ fair ; 
An’ aw gav’ her her doll, an’ some rags, 
An’ a nice little white bo’ ; 
An’ aw kiss’d her again ; but hoo said 
*At hoo wanted to kiss thee an’ o. 


An’ Dick, too, aw’d sich wark wi’ him, 
Afore aw could get him up-stairs ; 
Thae towd him thae’d bring him a drum, 
He said, when he’re sayin’ his prayers ; 
Then he look’d i’ my faze, an’ he said, 
“ Has th’ boggarts tacn houd o’ my dad ?” 
An’ he cried whol his een wore quite red ;— 
He likes them some weel, does yon lad! 
At th’ lung-length aw geet him laid still ; 
An’ aw hearken’t folks’ feet ’at went by: 
So aw iron’t o my clooas reet weel, 
An’ aw hang’d’ em o’ th’ maiden to dry ; 
When aw’d mended thi stockins’ an’ shirts, 
Aw sit deawn to knit i’ my cheer, 
Aw’ aw rayley did feel rayther hurt,— 
Mon, aw’m one-ly when theaw artn’t theer. 
Then the husband enumerates what he has brought for them all, 
and after this — 
“ God bless thee, my lass ; aw'll go whoam, 
An’ aw’'ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer o reawnd ; 
Thae knows, ’at wheerever aw roam, 
Aw’m fain to get back to th’ owd greawnd ; 
Aw can do wi’ a crack o’er a glass ; 
Aw can do wi’ a bit ov a spree ; 
But aw’ve no gradely comfort, my lass, 
Except wi’ yon childer an’ thee.” 
We wonder how many of the four million sermons preached 
annually in our happy country have as wholesome an effect as this 
simple piece has had and continues to have. 

Not the least interesting part of the selection are the various 
verses which were written when the cotton famine had filled the 
whole district with ruin and misery. Three lines from the tale of | 
the Factory-girl to the Lady describe the general attitude of the | 
operative’s mind at one time as much as another :— 


If wark for wages yo can give, 


exquisite of Burns’s i. It would be rash to say that the best | Not that gratitude was wanting for the munificent aid which 
n 
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- eotton famine show how this leaven of sorrow and despair would 
work, Two verses from the “ Weaver to his Wife” may help 
_ us to realize the wretchedness of the time, as well as to show the 
_ sort of groove in which the poetic feeling of the class runs :— 
Draw up thy cheer, owd lass, we'n still a bit o’ fire, 
An’ I'm starv’t to deoth wi’ cummin’ throo th’ weet an’ mire; 
He towd a lie o’ thee an’ me, as said as th’ love o' th’ poor 
= > o’ th’ kitchen window, when clemmin’ [starving] cums to 
th’ door. 
Aw’'m not ruein'—as thae weel knows—as ever I wed t! 
But I’ve monny a quare thowt as thae mon sometimes rue o’ me. 
But better chaps nor me an’ thee hes hed to live o’ nowt, 
An’ we’n hed a tidy time on’t afoor th’ war brok’ out ; 
An’ if I’m gerrin’ varra thin, it matters nowt o’ me, 
Th’ hardest wark is sittin’ here shaming for th’ choilt [child] an’ thee, 
Tha’art gerrin’ ter’ble pale too, but fowk wi’ nowt to heyt [eat] 
Con’t luk as nice an’ weel as them as plenty hes o’ meyt. 
| Love of the hearth, of his cottage, and his wife and his chil 
is perhaps the most strongly marked of all the traits of the repre. 
sentative of Lancashire artisans. All the most popular of their 
songs turn on this, One of their poets in some well-known verses 
maintains that the pleasures of home are the sole recompense, the 
only thing worth living for in this world. The third line in the 
following extract, it may be premised, is in politer phrase, “This 
cheating death that we call life” :— 
This faggin’ on, this wastin’ sthrife, 
This drudgin’ wark, wi’ scanty fare, 
This cheattin’ dyeath ’at we co’n life, 
Wi’ ev'ry comfort dasht wi’ care. 
To ate an’ sleep, to fret an’ slave, 
I’ this breet warld o’ sun an fleawrs,— 
If this wur’ o [all] poor men could have,! 
They'd weary soon o’ th’ bitter hcawrs, 
The one thing, the singer continues, which prevents them from 
wearying soon of the bitter hours is the pleasure of er at 
home in the evening when the day’s work is done, surrounded by 
their romping children and the wife looking on with glisteni 


eye. 

Tt would be unreasonable to expect any subtle turns of thought 
in the songs of such a people. And they are, on the whole, too 
prosperous to have either much passion or a very sensitive eye for 
the deeper mysteries and more intricate puzzles which life presen’ 
and which lie at the root of all high poetry. But for healthy 
unaffected pastorals of the city, there are scarcely any compositions 
superior to those of the great factory towns. They are not the 
work of sentimental gentle-folks, or of young poetasters with 
“views” about the humble poor. They are written by those 
who live in the midst of the life which inspires them, and all 
natural growths of this kind are deeply interesting to those who 
like to study human life and character as they are, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—FOREIGN SERIES.* 


as as a series, the Calendars of State Papers issued 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls exhibit one 
at defect—they are wanting in that unity of execution which 
indicates a well-devised plan. Most scholars are familiar with the 
historian’s words, “ Priusquam incipias cunsulto, et ubi consulueris 
mature facto opus est.” It would be ungrateful to press aa 
accusation founded on the latter clause of this sentence against 
either the originator of the plan or the gentlemen who are 
employed in editing the volumes of the series. We have no 
doubt the works are issued as speedily as is consistent with 
editorial accuracy. Butitismuch coke regretted that some re 
scheme was not laid down beforehand to guide the compilers, 
both as regards their choice of documents and the amount of 
epitome or analysis which they should be authorized to publish. 
wo serious evils have resulted from this neglect. ere is, 
in the first place, a want of uniformity as regards the classes of 
documents almitted. And, what is of far greater consequence, 
two different styles of editing have been adopted. In some of the 
volumes, especially the earlier ones, the editor has been content 
to give the barest description of the documents—so bare, in fact, 
as in some cases to leave the reader uncertain whether it would be 
desirable to refer to the originals or not. Some of the later volumes, 
on the contrary, give a very full and complete summary of each 
document, such as would render it wholly unnecessary, in most 
cases, to have recourse to the MS. from which it has been printed. 
The other point in which uniformity has not been observed is 
not so striking to the ordinary reader, but cannot fail to be noticed 
by any one who is in ever so small a degree conversant with MSS. 
or familiar with the repositories in which they are preserved. 
Thus, in the recently edited volume of the Foreign Series of 
Elizabeth’s Reign which is now before us, the first half of the work 


* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1559-1560. Preserved in the State Pager Department ot Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. 


Aw’d rayther have it than your gowd ; 
Aw’'ll bless yo for it while aw live. 


University College, Durham, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
' and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 
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A m various sources, whilst the latter half consists 
- ated ar of papers preserved in the State Paper Depart- 
o vf the Record Ofiice. There may be different opinions as to 
. ern riety of printing all the accessible documents, or confining 
p- Pination of editors to such papers as happen to exist in the 
Record Office or in one particular department of it, but it will not 
be denied that there is an awkwardness in a change of plan 
ing adopted in the middle of a volume. Mr. Stevenson 
— no complaint of the limitation which was apparently 
imposed upon him after the commencement of his labours 

ypon this volume. He t 

het little practical inconvenience will arise from it, as the 
xistence of other documents illustrative of the series derived 
from the Record Office will be noticed in foot-notes where it is 
nsidered necessary. Many will no doubt think the limitation 
ssaseable, when we say that, at the rate at which Mr. Stevenson 
is progressing, he cannot hope to complete his account of the foreign 
rs of Elizabeth’s reign in less than forty or fifty volumes. 
Re we cannot but express our great regret that the MSS. in the 
Cottonian Library have been for the future excluded from the 

Jan of the Master of the Rolls. It is not our province to account 
. the fact, nor do we wish to offer any conjectural explanation 
of it; but the fact itself is patent to all observers, that papers 
which ought to be, and which undoubtedly once were, in the State 
Paper Office, are now to be found in the Cottonian Collection in the 
British Museum. And an exception might reasonably have been 
made in favour of these documents, many of which are quite as 
much entitled to the appellation of State Papers as those which are 
under the immediate care of the Master of the Rolls. Having 
said this, we have no further fault to find with the execution of 
this volume, which, though it extends to more than 600 pages, 
carries us over @ period of seven months only—namely, from 
October, 1559, to April, 1560, both inclusive. Its contents are 
not so important as those of the preceding volume, and perhaps 
this accounts for Mr. Stevenson’s interesting preface being occu- 

ied almost wholly with remarks on the documents relating to the 
t ten months of the reign. In his former preface the editor had 
iven a sketch of the early life of Elizabeth. In the present we 
ve a lucid account of the state of affairs at her accession to the 
throne, and during the first years of her long and eventful reign. 
Protestants and Catholics alike entertained hopes of her, and to 
the former at least, if not to many of the latter, her pure English 
descent was felt to be a strong recommendation. Philip’s avowed 
intention to support her claims, which was made known to her by 
the Count de Feria a few days before her sister's death, in reality 
secured her peaceable accession, though Elizabeth scorned to 
allow the Spanish Envoy to believe that she thought so herself. 
Nevertheless, in the distracted condition in which things were left 
in England, she cordially accepted the offer of Philip’s friendship, 
though she did not long make it a secret that she should decline 
the otier of his hand in marriage. There can be little doubt that 
Elizebeth would have been content with either the old or the new 
form of religion, whichever was most likely to ensure the stability 
of her throne, though she early manifested her preference of 
Protestantism to Popery; and this was the main difficulty 
through which Cecil had to steer her during the first year of 
her reign. The difficulty was further complicated by the peculiar 
position of Elizabeth as a marriageable Queen, and one, moreover, 
whose hand would be certain to be sought by almost any one who 
had ¢ chance of winning it. 

The expediency of keeping Philip’s alliance, and the uncer- 
tainty existing as to Elizabeth’s choice of a husband, rendered it 
imperative on Cecil to use his utmost efforts to conceal what he 
probably intended should be the issue of things as regarded the 
establishment of religion. And some months elapsed before the 
Act of per became the law of the land. ‘To the names of 
the possible suitors for Elizabeth’s hand, Mr. Stevenson has added 
that of the French King. He speculates on the motive that could 
have induced Elizabeth to send her portrait to Henry by her 
ambassador, thinking that, though the King had a mistress as well as 
a wife at the time, there might possibly have been an idea of pro- 


viding for the contingency of the death of the French Queen. He | 


observes that in those days men and women were provident in 
regard to their future matrimonial arrangements. A few days after 
the presentation, Montmorency told Howard that, if the Queen of 
France were dead, he should be glad to see his master become the 
husband of Elizabeth. No surprise was expressed by Howard, 
who informed Elizabeth of the conversation that had taken place on 
the subject. Whatever may be the truth of this surmise, it 
is certain that Elizabeth was in no want of proposals of marriage. 
Though she refused the second son of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
it is plain that she did not wish the refusal to be construed into 
an aversion for any intimate relations with the Court of Vienna. 
And, indeed, it is clear that, whether personally or politically, or 
from whatever motive, Elizabeth was long in deciding against the 
claims of the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's third son, which 
were urged both by himself in person and by the Emperor on 
more than one occasion. Exactly four months after she had 
politely, and by no means peremptorily, declined the offer made 
to her by letter from the Emperor, she assures Philip that the 
Archduke’s expected visit to her had no reference to his suit. But 
Cecil knew better, and, in a letter written a week later (October 
13, 1559), speaks of the coming of the Archduke as expected 

ortly, adding the significant words “Omnes currunt, sed unius 
exit bravium.” ‘‘ Would to God,” said he in another letter, 


alluding to the same event (October 20), “the Queen had one, 
and the rest honourably satisfied.” Cecil probably dreaded the 
arrival of the time when, as Jewel expresses it, “the Swede and 
Charles the son of the Emperor were courting at a wonderful 
rate,” though the writer himself suspected that the lady was 
thinking of an alliance nearer home. In November the English 
world was speculating on the chances of the two, and pro- 
phesying the success of Charles, which was also believed to be 

robable both at Brussels and at Strasburg, as we learn from 

undt’s letter to Cecil of December Py Early in the next year 
the report had reached Blois that the marriage was concluded, 
just at the very time when Elizabeth was declining to give any 
definite answer. At last the Queen writes to the peror, 
March 15, 1559-60, that she has received his letters written 
at Vienna, February 11, and has heard of the mission with which 
Count Helfenstein was entrusted. She om the good- 
will of the Archduke Charles, but will not change her 
single life. It is curious to see how pertinaciously this suit 
of the Archduke Charles was Elizabeth must, we think, 
have had some personal inclination towards him, and therefore 
does not peremptorily decline him, and months afterwards it was 
thought that the marriage might still be brought about. But the 
establishment of Protestantism was the fatal hindrance, as may be 
judged from Mundt’s letter to Cecil of April 2. Nevertheless, the 
very last week’s documents in Mr. Stevenson’s volume still refer 
We logy for confining ks his 

e shall make no or ing our remarks to thi 

matter, because it “ihaivee occasion to illustrate the observa- 
tions made above on the inexpediency of restricting the attention of 
the Calendarers to the rs that happen to have been preserved 
in the Record Office. Within avery few weeks of her accession, the 
Emperor had offered her his advice as to her marriage, and coupled 
it with the suggestion of the Prince his son. On the 8th of May, 

1 5 59, he accredits Caspar Preyner, “one of his Council and 
of the Archduke of Austria, to inform her of certain grave and 
important matters.” In the following month, Edmund Allen, who 
had } been deputed to get information about him, reports to Cecil— 
“If my memory do not fail me very sore, the pattern is much 
unlike the image, and yet it will be hard to get a better.” Accord- 
ingly, the first refusal is indited on June 5, by the Queen herself 
to the Emperor, the refusal being couched in the terms “that she 
has no intention of abandoning a single life.” The letter is cour- 
teously acknowledged by the Emperor on the 22nd of the same 
month. And on the 30th, if we may trust Mr. Stevenson, she 
writes again in almost the same words. The first letter is a 
holograph of Elizabeth’s, the second is in Cecil’s handwriting. 
Surely, however, the latter is only Cecil’s copy of the letter whi 
was actually sent. Be this as it may, Mundt was certainly 
of opinion in July that the espousals were about to take place. 
We eae no more of this marriage for some months, The pro- 
posals appear to have been renewed in September. And now 
comes the question, how is it that the second volume contains 
scarcely any allusion to the subject during the earlier months of 
1560, till the refusal of March 15? Here it is that we meet the 
supplementary information that would have been afforded by the 
Cottonian MSS. As we have said above, Mr. Stevenson was pre- 
cluded from taking any account of any of these papers that refer to 
a period later than the commencement of 1560. And though he 
thinks the volume has sustained no damage by the new instruc- 
tions issued to him, we take leave to express a different opinion. 
The Emperor's letter of February 11 is distinctly referred to in 
the Queen’s reply of March 15. Mr. Stevenson omitted to 
notice that this letter is in Galba, B. xi. fol. 250. Again, no 
notice is taken of a most interesting letter from Mundt on the 
same subject, dated Feb: 15, 1559-60, which is in the same 
volume, fol. 228. Again, there is no allusion to the letter of the 
Queen of January 5, 1560, which is published by Burnet, and 
which bears a most suspicious resemblance to that of June 5, 
which Mr. Stevenson has printed. We find the editor of the 
recent edition of Burnet was unable to discover this letter in 
the State Paper Office, whence Burnet professes to take it. It is 
stated in a note that the date is correct, and that there is another 
letter among the Royal MSS. dated January 11, which declines 
the proposal made by the Emperor on September 29 more at 
length. It is obvious to conjecture that the editor of Burnet 
is wrong in assigning the date January 5, which, however, so 
singularly well fits in with the correspondence ; but here is a 
point which we are unable to determine without referring to 
the collections in the Cottonian Library and to the Royal MSS. 
in the British Museum. And we maintain that these publications 
by the Master of the Rolls ought to have left no difficulties of 
this kind unsolved; neither, in Mr. Stevenson's hands, would this 
difficulty have remained without a solution if only he had been 
allowed to follow his own way, and to continue his Calendar in 
the same fashion in which he began it. 

We venture to suggest that it would be a great advantage to 
this series of Records if the Master of the Rolls would give the 
same permission, as regards the reign of Elizabeth, which Mr. 
Brewer makes such use of in his Calendar of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Perhaps also Mr. Stevenson will not be offended at 
the suggestion that he might compensate for the additional space 
which the other Records would take up by shortening his accounts 
of all the papers by at least one-third, or perhaps one-half. A 
cyphered despatch or a mutilated record might be given exactly as 
itis. It seems to us that a shorter style of analysis than that 
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adopted by Mr, Stevenson would be quite as useful, and would 
em the advantage of rendering his volumes more easy to 
er to. 


GILBERT RUGGE.* 
is a novel to which it is impossible to | 
praise, and yet one with which it seems cruel to find fault. 
It has evidently been constructed in the most conscientious and 
—— spirit. The plot has been carefully put together; its 
etails were apparently designed before the story was written 
out, instead of being gradually elaborated in its progress, as seems 
.too often to be the case. Moreover, there are no gross faults of 
style, and very few even in grammar, and the scenery seems to 
have been patiently studied from life. When a novel has so many 
good qualities of a negative description, it seems rather unkind to 
criticize it severely, and yet it would be impossible to say that this 
novel is even of second-rate excellence. It may be read without 
irritation; without any desire, such as we are so often compelled 
to feel, that a good strict censorship of the press might be enforced, 
and novelists be restrained from insulting the taste of unoffending 
critics. No vindictive longing is in this case excited to requite 
such miseries as that much-enduring race often suffers from the 
whims of extravagant authors. We feel, at worst, that sense of 
mild condemnation of the author of Gilbert Rugge which is 
sometimes = by heavy but unimpeachably orthodox 
sermons. e doctrine is perfectly sound, the language gives no 
hold for remonstrance, and we can only bewail our fate in bein 
bound down to half an hour of most respectable dulness. An 
this is the chief objection—it is certainly not a trifling one—which 
we feel bound to raise against Gilbert Ruyge. It is undeniably 
dreary. The proverbial condemnation of mediocrity in poetry is 
not always applicable to novels. A novel may be second-rate 
with impunity, for many second-rate novels amuse us; all that 
we ask is that they should be entertaining, and that is ape 
the epithet which we feel it impossible to apply in this case. 
Gilbert Rugge is one of those works which have been composed in 
scrupulous obedience to all the rules of art, and which seem 
destined to show how incapable all such rules are of supplying the 
place of talent. Two cooks may compose a dish according to the 
same recipe; and, whilst one turns out a masterpiece, the other 
may produce a heavy, cloying substance which palls upon the 
te. Gilbert Rugge is the result of a similar process in 
iterature. 

What makes this unmistakeable heaviness the more annoying 
is that the story is founded upon a good plot —not indeed a 
new one, but one capable of being made really interesting. We 
attribute the failure in this instance partly to a compliance with 
the rather antiquated superstition that a novel must necessarily 
consist of three volumes. The real kernel or marrow of the 
story takes up little more than a volume, the remainder 
being eked out by those conventional characters and expedients 
which are the stock-in-trade of persons intending to write 
novels. The old story of a hero brought up in the lowest 
ranks, and suddenly discovering that his father is a duke with 
fifty thousand a year, has been worked threadbare; the converse 
story of a young man suddenly compelled to sink to a humble 
position has not as yet become quite so hackneyed, and it is one 
which, in some respects, gives a better chance for a writer. There 
is always a difficulty about reconciling ourselves, in descriptions of 
modern life, to the sudden elevation of the clown or the beggar- 
maid. However exemplary their characters may be, we feel an 
uncomfortable sense of the extreme awkwardness of their position. 
Jeames suddenly converted into a capitalist is an easy butt for 

-humoured ridicule, but we should have felt some difficulty 
in sympathizing with him as a hero; in real life he would be sub- 
jected to a variety of petty inconveniences, which could not be 
omitted without spoiling the illusion, and which yet can hardly be 
described without becoming absurd. It is very hard to portray 
heroism tried by such tests, without degenerating into farce. ‘The 
decayed gentleman, on the other hand, naturally excites our sym- 
pathies. The misery of having to black one’s own shoes, to drive a 
cab, or work in the diggings for a living, can be vividly realized; and, 
however small such miseries may be in the eyes of the philosopher of 
fiction, we are not really disposed to laugh at them. Mr. Rugge 
suffers from calamities of this kind, and their effect upon 
his mind is not badly described. He is the heir to a large fortune, 
just about to marry a lady of great beauty and talent, and thinking 
of standing for the county. Suddenly he finds himself without a 

nny, the son of a pe le sergeant, and living in the back 
es of Islington in company with his respectable, but bumble, 
ot, He suffers tortures from his father’s inveterate habit of 
aving out his h’s and ignoring the rules of grammar; he feels an 
inexpressible horror at the meal of pork-pie wrapped up ina news- 
paper, which the sergeant’s affectionate solicitude provides by way 
of a delieacy; he finds it impossible to mix on equal terms with 
the society of which his landlord, Mr. Flue, of Meggett’s Gardens, 
isan ornament. The friends who have been dining at his hos- 
pitable board cut him, perhaps, after a more dramatic fashion 
than would be the case in real life; but one or two of them 
endeavour to do him a good turn, and the embarrassment is not 
ill described with which he receives them at his lodgings, and 


endeavours not to appear ashamed of his father, whilst 
cannot avoid a certain display of ill temper at his fa 
very pardonable solecisms in manner. Moreover, the se ? 
character is very fairly conceived as a foil to the peculiarite 
of his son. He is represented as very affectionate and sengitj 
under a natural covering of reserve; he is intensely anxious to be 
on the best terms with his son, and to conform to the necessitj 
of the situation. Gradually, however, the false position in which 
they are placed becomes totally unbearable ; ro at last, he finds 

evices, with, of course, the t ing ultimate] reconciled 

ow this con ion gives plenty of scope for the more delicate 

kind of is of opportunity fop 
putting in little touches to bring out the pathetic part of the 
situation, and for exhibiting the effect of constant trivial vex. 
ations upon the really powerful affections of father and son, 
It produces such a series of scenes as Thackeray could haye 
painted with effect. It might have formed, for example, jn 
his hands a parallel picture to Mr. Sedley and Amelia reduceq 
to lodge with the Clapps at Brompton; he would have delighted 
in analysing the effect of the incessant annoyances of a mean 
way of life upon a naturally fine temper. And, so long as the 
author keeps to the description of Mr. Gilbert Rugge’s distresges 
in Islington, we have little fault to find; the picture is care. 
fully painted, and is not without power. Uuluckily, it occupies 
a very few chapters of the book. Few novelists bes 
of mind enough to elaborate such a position with due patience 
and self-restraint. They have not sufficient confidence in their 
own power to be content with the commonplace incidents 
which would be most appropriate, and, in vigorous han 
effective. They are afraid (not without reason, indeed) of becomi 
wearisome, unless they can enliven their stories by some more 
startling and dramatic incidents; and therefore they give an air of 
improbability to the description just when the whole effect depends 
upon a stern adherence to reality. There is indeed no greater test 
of the real power of an artist than the capacity of producing a 
striking picture out of commonplace every-day materials; and we 
are not surprised that, after dwelling for a short time upon the 
relations of Gilbert Rugge and his father, the author takes to 
startling coincidences and merely conventional characters. The 
appointed limits of the three volumes are filled up with a set of 
people whom we have met so often beforehand that it would be 
simpler to label them “ worldly heroine,” “ virtuous heroine,” and 
so forth, like the first and second murderers in a play. Thus it 
will be at once perceived that a certain amount of contrivance is 
necessary to bring the hero into the awkward set of circumstances 
we have described. The rest of the story might, however, be 
constructed from this central situation, as a dinornis may be 
inferred from its shinbone. There is, indeed, a subsidiary in- 
tention to describe a Lincolnshire village, which determines 
the choice of some of the scenery and characters; and there 
is a faintly indicated desire to establish by the way the novel 
propositions that a clergyman ought to attend to his parish, and 
that schools should be established without a sectarian bias, The 
hero must, of course, be in love with a young lady, to desert 
him upon his fall. This determines at once that the lady must 
conform to the type of splendidly beautiful and ambitious 
women, without hearts and with a taste for flirtation, who are 
now almost a drug in the market. Miss Harlixstowe must also be 
provided with a lover of Machiavelian duplicity, that he may sup- 
plantthe hero; and of very bad character, that he may marry her, and 
make her very miserable ever after. The great point, however, is 
to prepare the mine under the hero’s feet, and to spring it at the 
ght moment. For the first purpose, it is obvious that his mother 
must have run away with the sergeant; and that the sergeant 
must, on her death, have given up Mr. Rugge to the charge uf his 
grandfather, on condition of never seeing him again; at least, we 
see no other way in which the father could have been conveniently 
dropped out of the story, and at the same time kept ready to 
turn up when required. The management of the revelation of 
Mr. Rugge’s parentage is perhaps the most hackneyed expedient 
of the whole. The secret of his birth is supposed to have been 
so well kept that he has never even thought of inquiring 
into it. ut one of those malevolent old .women who 
are generally entrusted in novels with the keeping of family 
documents of importance is naturally in possession of am 
explanatory letter. She is a degenerate representative of the 
family of which Meg Merrilies, or the old fishwife in the 
Antiquary, may be considered as prototypes; she is given to 
fortune-telling, and uttering dark curses upon the human race i 
general, after the approved fashion. Mr. Rugge’s rival with the 
beautiful Miss Sinlentows of course buys the letter, and, after 
sending anonymous communications to the Ilarlixstowes im @ 
totally irrelevant and feeble-minded fashion, at last hits upon the 
— scheme of sending the letter straight to Mr. Rugge 
imself. This ingenious plan is for some reason represented as 
the very perfection of diabolical diplomacy. It naturally pro- 
duces the desired effect, and Mr. Rugye confesses to the lady that 
he is the son of a sergeant. As he inherits the fortune from his 
grandfather, there is still no particular reason for her refusing to 
marry him, except that she is represented, with a view to 
contingency, as holding rather strong opinions about the advan- 


* Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of “A First Friendship.” London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 


| the opportunity of dying at the same moment, and leaving all 


tages of good family. Mr. Rugge’s grandfather, however, takes 
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money, by & 
else. ny, thus Mr. Rugge is reduced to utter misery just at the 
jtical instant. 

We need not follow out the rest of the story, which shows a 
similar feebleness of conception. Out of a hundred respectable 
novels, ninety contain some of the well-worn incidents here 

ted ; and, indeed, it is plainly becoming difficult to secure any 
new expedients, when we consider the extraordinary multiplicity 
of plots on record. Nor should we complain very bitterly of the- 
way in which dead men turn up alive and well, and live men die 

leave fortunes just at the right moment, if there were force 
in the description of character and scenery. But we cannot say 
that the book deserves, in this respect, much higher praise than 
that of being painstaking. A good test of a writer's powers of 
observation is generally to be found in the conversations, and the 
following fragment will show with what degree of skill the talk 
of two young men at some private theatricals is described :— 


« What life she put into those unmeaning words! One would say that she 
did understand what love meant after all!” 

« Oh, beware, beware, fond youth! Manya moth has got its wings burnt 
by playing too near this pretty flame. Flame! It is a wrecker’s light 
luring good ships to destruction, See how many a noble craft has gone 
ashore within the last three years on the Harlixstowe reefs !” 


We won't say that nobody ever used such words, or anything like 
them, within the last century; but they are scarcely character- 
istic utterances of the young gentlemen of the period. The most 
meritorious parts of the book, after those we have noticed, are 
perhaps the incidental descriptions of life in a Lincolnshire 

i ; but the colouring, though apparently after nature, is still 
far from brilliant. ‘The writer should in future remember that all 
this ballast by which the volumes are expanded to the desired 
dimensions is, in fact, so much dead weight, and might be left 
out with great advantage to the artistic eflect of the story. 


MOZART’S LETTERS.* 


N comparing the capabilities of dialogue and narrative, George 
I Sand that the has this advantage, 
that it allows the author to come closer to his subject, and bring 
out the essence of a “situation” or the workings of a mind with 

subtlety and force. Letters pare the same sort of supe- 
riority over a biography written in the third person. They reveal 
“the man behind the picture” in a way that no description can 
do, however Boswellian the describer’s powers of observation may 
be. A full edition of Mozart's Letters is therefore a welcome 
plement to the Lives that have already been published. Much 
which they contain had been embodied in previous biographies, 
and a good deal, we may add, had been very judiciously rejected ; 
for, with all deference to Herr Nohl, some of this dence 
is rather tedious reading. We agree, however, with the editor, 
that it fully merits to be given to the public as a whole, partly 
because a series of fragmentary quotations can never convey a just 
idea of the tone and mood of the writer—which in Mozart’s case was 
peculiarly frank und contidential—and partly because these letters, 
many of them being addressed to one person, somethin 
like the continuity of a journal ; but chiefly because, as Herr N 
observes, in them is strikingly set forth how Mozart lived and 
laboured, enjoyed and suffered. ‘They are manifestly the uncon- 
strained, natural, and simple outpourings of his heart, delightfully 
recalling to our minds all the sweetness and pathos, the spirit and 
grace, which have a thousand times delighted 1 us in his music.” 

Among the crowd of musical patrons and professors who flit 
before us in this correspondence there are a few prominent figures. 
The interest centres in three or four persons or groups of 
persons. First of all, of course, in the writer himself. He dis- 
closes himself in his letters very vividly and completely. Never 
was there a German more devoid of dreamy sentimentalism—less 
subjective, to use a phrase which German philosophy has coined. 
His early letters from Italy, written in a sort of lingua franca of 
French, Italian, and German, exhibit at their height the animal 
spirits and joyousness of temperament which marked his nature, 
and which he retained in the midst of much anxiety until the 
shadow of death obscured them. But a grave mood underlay the 
gay. Happiness, he says in one letter, is a thing of the imagination ; 
and in another he draws a distinction between living respectably 
and raga * happily, the latter of which fates he does not expect to 
be his. From childhood his mind seems to have been penetrated 
by a deep sense of religion. “Do not be uneasy on my account,” he 
Writes on his nameday to his father; “I have God always befure 
my eyes. I acknowledge His omnipotence—I dread His wrath ; but 
Talso know His love, and that He will never forsake His servants. 
When His will is done, I am resigned.” He is sustained by the 
calm and unwavering conviction he has an appointed work to 
perform. “TI place faith,” he says, “in three Fyends, and they 
are powerful and invincible on od, and your head, and mine 
: » + Let us put ourtrust inGod. Ishall not be found wanting.” 
His earliest letters are full of expressions like the last, which in 

mouth of an ordinary man would sound vaunting and pre- 
sumptuous, but which indicate in the most simple and artless 
manner possible his consciousness of his own powers. Speaking of 
® man of superior talents, he adds—“ which, without being un- 


* Mozart's Letters. Translated from the Collection of Ludwig Nobl, 


thankful to Providence, I cannot deny that I gen “Tf the 
Archbishop would only place confidence in me I could soon make 
this music celebrated.” “Salzburg is no place for my talent.” “TI 
am ra resolved that the Emperor 1 know me.” Even his 
youthful criticisms of Italian music and singers have a bold 
independent ring in them. The writer is evidently one who 
took none of his opinions secondhand, but thought and jud 
for himself. They have none of the crudity which us 
marks the views of a precocious boy. This early maturity is 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of Mozart's genius. His 
works show fewer traces of the mellowing effects of increased 
experience and insight than those of many other compose 
not because his genius was unprogressive, but because it x eae | 
to perfection with such unique rapidity. One can hardly 
realize this adequately without reference to dates. To one who 
began composing at four years of age, and died utterly worn out 
with work at thirty-five, no ordi law of development can 
apply. His genius flowered, and richly too, at a period when 
other minds are merely germinating. Just when they are attain- 
ing their full strength, it collapsed in premature decay. What a 
mass of work was compressed into those thirty-one years these 
letters show. At the same time they show the extraordinary ease 
with which he worked. At Munich he is willing to engage with 
the Opera Director to produce every year four German operas, 
partly buffe and partly serie. Hap g to have no symphony 
with him while on a visit to Count Thun, he sits down and writes 
one for a concert that was to be given. This ease was the result 
of long and patient study. There is an amusing anecdote, men- 
tioned in one of his Viennese letters, illustrative of this. A Dutch 
pianist, coarse and laboured in his style of playing, is watching 

ozart play. He looked steadily at his fingers, and then ex- 
claimed :—“ Good heavens! how I do labour and overheat myself, 
while to you, my dear friend, it seems all child’s-play!” Mozart's 
reply is very characteristic. “I once took trouble enough in order 
no longer to require to do so.” 

Next to Mozart himself, the most prominent figure depicted in 
these pages is that of Leopold Mozart, the com "s father. 
portrait is notaltogetheran attractiveone. Genuinely fond and proud 
of his son, he seems nevertheless to have pursued him through- 
out life with a sort of fretful and vexatious espionage, which 
degenerated now and then into downright unkindness and injustice, 
and which, with a son less sweet-tempered, would have assuredly 
caused a rupture. Always distrustful and suspicious, always ready to 
listen to his son's detractors, selfish enough to oppose his dearest 
wishes, and mean enough to pretend to pay a debt which he never 
really liquidated, he is incessantly plaguing his son with fussy 
complaints and timid counsels. No small portion of this whole 
correspondence is devoted to Mozart’s efforts to rebut or disprove 
the idle and imagi anes which his father threw in his 
teeth. The pet object of the elder Mozart’s aversion seems to have 
been the Weber family, with whom his son’s fortunes were des- 
tined to be so curiously blended. The Webers first appear on the 
scene at Manheim, where the father was a struggling musician, 
with a large eye Ane small means. Here M on his way to 
Paris, met-and befriended them, ending by falling deeply in love 
with Aloysia, the eldest daughter, whose singing “ brought tears 
into his eyes.” How, on his return from Paris, he found the 
faithless Aloysi from him, needs not here to be 
repeated. Later on, he fell in with the Webers once more in 
Vienna, and ] in their house, which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of observing the domestic virtues of Constance, a youn 
exhibited under somewhat trying circumstances, 5 
seems to have made him a good wife, though she did not succeed 
in keeping him out of debt. In an historical point of view, the 
most interesting portion of these letters consists of the vivid 
glimpses which they afford of German Court life during the last 
century. The small potentates whom Mozart in turn solicited 
seem to have been uniformly actuated by one dominant motive—a 
desire to act the part of Mecwnas with the smallest possible 
outlay. “The German princes are all ni ,” is his bitter 
exclamation. Prominent among them, in stinginess and the arts 
of petty tyranny, stands the Archbishop Sigismund of wrap | 
He had the meanness to depreciate Mozart’s talents in order to av 
having to pay for them. He prevented him from earning a living 
elsewhere, and yet refused him an equivalent. S ing under 
this ill-treatment, it was onl: satont that Mozart should have 
detested the very name of Salzb . The only wonder is that a man 
of such singular independence of mind should have submitted to 
the injustice so long. The final rupture between the young com- 

and his prince occurred at Vienna, whither the Archbi 

ad repaired in something like feudal state and ceremony. The 
story Soe ae ly in the opening letters of the second of 
these volumes. They contain a curious picture of the personnel of 
the archiepiscopal train, which included two valets, two cooks, a 
confectioner, a vocalist, a violinist, and Mozart himself. “At 
dinner,” the latter says ironically, “ I have at all events the honour 
to be placed above the cooks.” After preventing Mozart from 
gaining money and reputation by Givi & concert in the Imperial 
city, e prelate summarily ordered hi ts to return at once 
to Salzburg. Mozart some moneys to collect, and could not 
start, therefore, quite so soon as the rest; whereupon the Arch- 
bishop flew into a violent — and, after indulging in un- 
measured vituperation, bade his young musician begone. Mozart 
took him at his word, and instantly quitted his service. His father 
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writes in his usual querulous tone about the incident. Probably 
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he feared that it would compromise his own situation. It is a 
curious proof of the dread which Mozart had of the Archbishop’s 
vengeance that he begs his father to abuse him as much as he 
liked in public, but to write by some private hand that he is satis- 
fied. Even some years later, when projecting a visit to Salzburg 
with his wife, he is haunted by the fear of an arrest. 

These letters teem with evidence of the unerring justness of 
Mozart’s musical taste. It is rare indeed to find a man of such 
transcendant genius so absolutely devoid of flightiness in his art. 
His unlimited confidence in his own powers was coupled with a 
strong though self-imposed sense of artistic responsibility. His 
letters leave the impression that, if he had not been the most in- 
spired of composers, he would have been the most eminent of 
musical critics. One can hardly take up these volumes without 
lighting on some indication of this—among others, his constant 
anxiety to bring his librettos into conformity with truth and 
nature. As might be supposed, the task gave him no little trouble. 
It was proposed, for instance, in Jdomeneo, his Munich opera, to 
represent the King as alone in a ship; @ propos of which Mozart 
observes : — 

If the Abbé thinks that he can be reasonably represented in the terrible 
storm forsaken by every one, without a ship, exposed to the greatest peril, all 
may remain as it is; but N.B. no ship—for he cannot be alone in one; so, 
if the other mode be adopted, some generals or confidants must land from 
the ship with him. 

The only text in the selection of which his usual good judgment 
may be thought perhaps to have deserted him is that of the 

‘0 Magico; but the opera was composed under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, when the shadow of death had filled his mind with 
serious thoughts, which found a congenial vent in the symbolism 
of the libretto. Ina letter from Manheim, written on his return 
from Paris, will be found some interesting remarks on the use of 
recitative in ae. He expresses the opinion that, as a rule, 
recitative should be spoken te 2n orchestral accompaniment, and 
only occasionally sung, when the words can be thoroughly ex- 
pressed by the music :— 

Nothing [he pt Ned surprised me so much, for I had always imagined 

that a thing of this kind would make no effect. There is no singing, but 
merely recitation, to which the music is a sort of es aed recitativo. At 
intervals there is speaking, while the music goes on, which produces the most 
striking effect. 
We know to what account Mendelssohn has turned this combina- 
tion. To make the music thoroughly expressive of the words 
was Mozart’s grand object as a composer, although he never carried 
this principle to a pedantic or finical extreme. His criticisms on 
pianoforte-playing and singing are at once singularly acute and 
sound, The art of reading at sight, he says in one place, consists in 
playing a piece in the time in which it ought to be played, with 
proper taste and feeling as written, “so that it should give the im- 
pression of being composed by the person who plays it.” It is 
curious to find a vigorous protest against “ the bad habit of making 
the voice tremble ”—that artificial “tremolo” which is, unhappily, 
so favourite a trick with our modern singers. The distinction 
between what is a charm and what is an abuse of the human voice 
is drawn with admirable precision :— 

The human voice pe observes ] is naturally tremulous, but only so far as 
to be beautiful ; such is the nature of the voice, and it is imitated not only 
on wind instruments, but on strin instruments, and even on the piano. 


But the moment the proper boun is passed it is no longer beautiful, 


The B pe of advice which he gives to a young lady, “not to 
be honey when she sings,” falls characteristically enough 
from the lips of a composer “oe loveliest melodies have nothing 
of a cloying sweetness about them. Of Madame Mara, the 
great songstress of his day, he speaks in disparaging terms. 
“She does too little,” he says, “to equal Bastardella” (a singer 
of remarkable powers of execution), “and too much to equal 
Madlle. Weber” (the charm of whose singing lay in its simple 
athos). Possibly he was prejudiced by the arrogance of the 
ady’s husband, of whose strange proceedings at a concert at 
Munich he gives an amusing account. 

It does not say much for the appreciation of art in Germany that 
Mozart should have experienced so much neglect in his own country. 
Only a year before his death, in the zenith of his powers, we find 
him soliciting the munici e | of Vienna for the post of unpaid 
assistant-organist in St. Stephen’s Church. But neither petty 
ease nor Imperial slights shook his patriotic resolution to 

bour for the cause of German art. Of the French school of music 
he expresses the most unbounded contempt. “ I am here,” he writes 
from Paris, “surrounded by mere brute beasts. . . . The singers 
scream and bawl through their noses and throats.” " He is even 
alarmed lest contact with Parisian notions on music should injure 
his natural taste. “I pray to God,” he continues, “to grant me 
grace to continue firm and steadfast here, that I may do honour 
to the German nation,” adding naively, “and to enable me to 
prosper and make plenty of money.” 

Lady Wallace does not uniform beomages in finding the idiomatic 
equivalent for the original, as in Letter XVI., for instance, where 
she makes Mozart, who is encouraging his sister to persevere in 
composing, say “ Often try something similar.” The following 
piece of nonsense, written to his pretty cousin at Augsburg, must 
at any rate have taxed the translator's ingenuity :— 

| dear Coz—Buzz, . 

have safely received your precious epistle—thistle, and from it I per- 
ceive—achieve, that my aunt—gaunt, and you—shoe, are quite well— 


I have to-day a letter—setter, from my papa—ah! ah! safe in mw Sie 
sands. I hope you also got—trot, my Manheim letter—setter, Now for 

little sense—pence. ‘The prelate’s seizure—leisure, grieves me much—toueh, 
but he will, I hope, soon get well—sell. You write—blight, that ou 
keep—cheap, your promise to write to me—he! he! to Augsburg will 
spoon. Well, I shall be very glad— mad. 


GAMGEE’S CATTLE PLAGUE.* 


~\O far as size is an element of deur, Mr. Gam, : 
S to have written a great book Cattle Mean 
850 pages, some of them very closely printed, will be as much gg 
any stock-owner, however hungry for information, will care to dig. 
tract his mind with until the cessation of the disease shall hayg 
left him a little additional time for reading. If he cannot com. 
mand sufficient leisure even for this, he may still take co 
Not everything in Mr. Gamgee’s work is absolutely new. He has 

rinted the Reports of two “‘ International Veterinar Congresses” 

eld in Hamburg and Vienna in 1863 and 1865. He has re 
duced the First Report of the Cattle-Plague Commission. He has 
collected all the Orders in Council from July to February. He 
has copied out all the Government returns of the number of cattle 
attacked. The result of this system of literary construction is g 
book of much pretension, some use, and very little ori inality, 
There are perhaps about one hundred out of the eight Cendant 
pages which are really new. All the rest is easily obtainable else. 
where in a form not much more inconvenient, and at a consider. 
ably less cost. In fact, we are a good deal puzzled to divine what 

ublic object the author proposed to himself as likely to be 

urthered by his book. He has no means of cure to suggest, for he 
stands pledged to the theory that cure is simply impossible, and con. 
sequently that to aim at discovering one is merely waste of time. It 
is far too soon, unfortunately, to write the history of the epidemic; 
and therefore all that is left to a writer on the subject to do is to 
state as concisely as possible what are the symptoms by which the 
presence of infection may be recognised, and what the most 
approved methods of i 0 J healthy cattle out of the reach of it, 
A moderate-sized hand for every one busied about cattle 
might have done all this with some chance of proving a really 
useful addition to the farmer’s library. 

It must be admitted, however, that the course of events has 
given Mr. Gamgee considerable cause for triumph. He i 
the position of a prophet whose predictions have thus far turned’ out 
true, and therefore, if any of the craft has a chance of getti 
honour in his own country, he is clearly the man. The policy 
universal slaughter with which his name was one of the first to be 
connected has come to be popular, and a Government which 
scarcely half approves of it is nevertheless compelled to acquiesce 
in, and to carry out, the recommendation. But Mr. Gamgee does 
not seem to see that his triumph as an individual is gained at the 
expense of his art. It may sometimes happen that cure is so 
doubtful as to make it better worth the authorities’ while to 
devote themselves wholly to the process of prevention. In 
the present state of medical science, a Board of Health may 
be better employed, in anticipation of an outbreak of cholera, 
in whitewashing houses or flushing drains, than in collecting drugs 
or enlisting additional medical officers. But it is not the less 
the function of the physician to discover a remedy if one exists, 
or at any rate to trace out the circumstances under which the 
disease is most likely to be fatal when it comes. To proclaim, 
as Mr. Gamgee does, the utter hopelessness of ever finding 8 
eure for the cattle p to ignore altogether, as he seems 
also disposed to do, the existence of predisposing causes or 
aggravating conditions—is simply to abdicate his position as a 
veterinary surgeon, and publish to the world the worthlessness of 
the art which he professes. He may very well be convinced that 
the desired remedy is not known to exist at this moment, and he 
may therefore hold that, till it is discovered, the best thing the 
Government can aim at is to stamp out the disease. But his own 
special duty is not thereby permanently altered, and, if veterinary 
surgery wishes to establish for itself any higher rank in the region 
of scientific medicine than it has yet succeeded in doing, it must 
not expect to accomplish its purpose by throwing down its armsin 
the face of the enemy, and making over its functions to tho 
butcher. The sphere of science and the sphere of practice may 
at times be necessarily ge distinct, but the eventual assimilation 
of the two will not be promoted by those who are properly 
concerned with the former confining themselves entirely to the 
latter. 

Mr. Gamgee still adheres to his belief that the origin of the 
cattle i of 1865 is to be traced to the famous “ Revel 
cargo.’ the month of April last year a Mr. Burchell was 
buying cattle for the English market in Esthonia. The Agricul- 
tural Society of the province arranged to supply him with oxen, 
and accordingly collected a large number at Revel, in the Gulf of 
Finland. Most of these had been bred in Esthonia, but 46 had 
been brought in four-horse waggons from St. ev “On 
the 23rd of May 321 oxen were shipped from Revel in the 
steamer Jonning, among which were included, acoording te Mr. 
Burchell’s account, 13 out of the 46 which had come from St. 
Petersburg.” Mr. Houck, on the other hand, the dealer for whom 
Burchell made the purchase, denies that any of the latter 
started for England; a point, however, which Mr. Gamgee col- 


* The Cattle Plague, By John Gamgee. London: Hardwicke, 1866. 
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ortance, as they had, at all events, been mixed 

wi cattle while waiting at Revel, “and it 
js & well 

themsel 


from 
the Trev 


case b 


js strange that nothing should have been observed, between 
that date and the time of slaughter, which would have 
been recollected as suspicious in the light of subsequent know- 
But why should London have been the only sufferer by 
this much abused importation, when there are four other places 
which were exposed to equal danger? Of the 175 which came 
to Islington, 20 were sent to Gosport, while the 146 animals dis- 
of at Hull were taken to Manchester, Leeds, and Derby. 
Kow,in Hampshire the first appearance of disease was “ about the 
2sth of July”; in Lancashire, “in the last week of Au ”; in 
orkshire, “in the beginning of September”; in Derbyshire, “ on 
the 12th of September.” Either, therefore, the period of incuba- 
tion must be extended to more than three months, or we must 
that of Pan beasts crowded i gee for nine days in the 
steamer, onl ut half are infected, and that this ill-starred 
moiety Jno & coincides with the portion of the cargo which is 
sold and slaughtered in London. And finally, the evidence to show 
that the 13 cattle brought from St. Petersburg were infected 
with the disease is of the slightest possible description. The p 
had been active in the neighbourhood of that city at the end of 
1864, “and probably later.” One of the beasts died at Revel, and 
three others were sold there because they were not able to bear the 
voyage; but as to the nature of the sickness, we have no trustworthy 
information. This, therefore, is the whole evidence from which, 
says Mr. Gamgee, “it will be gleaned that I adhere to an opinion 
expressed by me last autumn, that the cattle plague was imported 
into England from Russia, through the Baltic, at the end of May 
1865.” It is a little surprising to find the Commissioners speaking 
of this theory as not inconsistent with the facts, though very far 
from being established by them. We cannot but think that the 
absence of any link whatever, even in the way of suspicion or 
rumour, to connect the appearance of the disease with any one 
beast of this cargo, either in London or any other of the four 
markets among which it was distributed, is practically conclusive 
against this view. 

The zeal, not to say obstinacy, with which Mr. Gamgee sticks 
to this point, not in itself a very important one, hardly tends to 
raise our opinion either of his —_ of drawing conclusions or of 
his superiority to prejudice. We do not know, however, that his 
weakness on these points need depreciate the value of his observa- 
tions when he pond sa them toa record of facts which have come 
under his own knowledge; and the part of his book which will 
probably be read with most profit are the sections which deal with 
the symptoms which herald the approach of the disease. From 
every point of view the early recognition of the premonitory signs 
of an attack are of the utmost importance. It affords time 
for the removal of the infected animals, “before they become 
dangerous from the discharge of that poison which is the cause of 
the propagation of the malady,” and it supplies the only chance of 
the successful adoption of curative or sustaining treatment. The 
surest means of being thus beforehand with the attack is careful 
thermometric observation. “A delicate thermometer indicates an 
elevation of temperature in the earliest stage of the disease, vary- 
ing from one to four degrees Fahr. The elevation precedes the 
acceleration of the pulse and every other symptom.” Mr. Gam 
gives two instances in illustration of this fact. On one farm in 


which the disease had just og he applied the thermometer 


to eighteen animals, all of whom looked in blooming health and 
were being watched night and day. In the case of two of the cows 
the temperature rose from the normal 100-101 to 105, and, on these 

eing examined, unmistakeable internal symptoms of disease were 
discernible. In another case, forty-two cows were examined on 
the 18th of November, many of whom still appeared in perfect 
health—eating and ruminating, and giving their full quantity of 
milk. In every one of them the thermometer indicated an ab- 


normal teniperature, and by the 25th all but five were dead. A 
gradual lowering of the temperature to the ordi standard 
seems to indicate recovery ; a sudden fall usually pi es death. 
Mr. Gamgee devotes a long chapter to the discussion 
whether inoculation is in any considerable d a preventive of 
natural cattle plague. His own experience has been “ somewhat in 
favour” of the system, as in seventy-five cases there were thi 
recoveries. But his generai conclusion, deduced from the reco 
of experiments on a larger scale, points in an opposite direction ; 
for, though the disease seems to be milder than the natural 
plague in the case of the Steppe cattle, in cattle of other breeds 
there is but little improvement in this respect. Nor, it must 
be confessed, does the long list of remedies which 
Mr. Gamgee has collected raise any very hopeful expectations of 
= real specific being discovered. The — philosophical con- 
tribution to this store is from the pen of Dr. Druitt. “The 
first question,” he says, “in any zymotic disease is, can we put 
out the fire?” At present, unfortunately, we cannot. We can 


| really cut short malarious diseases, such as ague, and remittent 


or jungle fevers; but typhus, typhoid, and scarlet fevers, and the 
like, can only be treated in the way of mitigation. The first 
question, therefore, which science has to ask is, whether the cattle 
plague can be brought under tke first of these heads; and, for an 
answer to this, experience bids us look among that class of “ alka- 
loids, amorphous or crystallized, produced from the chinchona 
bark, of which quinine is the chief. We have just as much 
reason, and no more, to expect these substances to cure the 
cattle plague, as the Spanish pilgrims had, three centuries ago, to 
expect the bark to cure the Countess of Chinchou’s ague.” We 
fear, however, that Dr. Druitt here overlooks the serious reasons 
which there seem to be for classing the cattle plague among those 
zymotic diseases which this class of remedies been proved 
not to cut short. If the object to be sought for is mitigation of 
disease, he recommends the use of steel and of mineral acids which 
are known to exercise a most beneficial effect on the alimentary 
canal in the human subject, and may therefore have a corre- 
sponding use in an animal disease of which this organ is the chief 
seat. The proposal of Mr. Worms came, we suppose, too late to 
allow of its being included in Mr. Gamgee’s list; though, as he is 
on principle opposed to the giving a trial to any cure, however 
promising, he would probably have mentioned it only to condemn 
it. We can only repeat that, advisable as extensive slaughter 
confessedly is as a practical measure at the present moment, it 
was hardly needful to write a huge volume to inculcate its + 
tion, and that the scientific credit of veterinary medicine must 
nd rather on its discovery of, or at any rate on its zealous and 
iscriminating search after, the means of rendering such a destruc- 
tion unnecessary. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ww. have before us three more works on that ever-interesting 
subject, the French Revolution. It seems now as if the 
collections of State papers were thrown open, and documents 
of all kinds were pouring forth incessantly through the flood- 
tes of libraries, both public and apes M. Emile Campardon 
claims our attention with his two thick and interesting 
volumes, Le Tribunat Révolutionnaire de Paris.* He very 
properly remarks that the condemnation of 1793 by no means 
implies a censure of 1789, and he undertakes to exhibit, with 
the help of authentic and irrefutable documents, the brutal 
tyranny of the Comité de Salut Public, fully conscious that 
by so doing he is merely rendering still more conspicuous 

e patriotism and disinterestedness of the first Legislative 
Assembly. It is so utterly false to represent the revolu- 
tionary tribunal as identified with the people, that the list of 
the victims, on the contrary, is crowded with names of workmen, 
small shopkeepers, and peasants. As M. Campardon observes, 
the members of that odious tribunal were nothing but murderers in 
the pay of any faction which appeared for the time at the head of 
affairs. They thought fit, however, to preserve a kind of sem- 
blance of justice; and consequently, in the innumerable papers 
which contain the trials of their unfortunate victims they have 
left sufficient proofs of their reckless cruelty. The present work 
is a second and improved edition of M. Campardon’s curious 
researches ting the Paris revolutionary tnbunal. It gives 
us the whole history of that famous Court from its begin- 
ning, on the 1oth of March, 1793, to the death of Fouquier- 
Tinville, and it is illustrated by a valuable series of pieces justifi- 
catives. M. Campardon has added to the second volume a 
very full index, and a complete alphabetical list of all the persons 
who were summoned before the tribunal. 

M. Mortimer-Ternaux is another writer anxious to paint the 
Reign of Terror in its true colours, and to rectify the facts dis- 
torted by Messrs. Louis Blanc and Michelet. His second volume 
opens with the battle of Jemmappes and the invasion of Belgium by 
Dumouriez.t The short-lived triumph of the Girondists next en- 

ages the historian’s attention, but the greater part of the book is 
devoted to the trial of Louis XVI. There is also a very interesti 
chapter on the freedom of the press and of the theatres in 1793. 
course, under such a régime, no one could speak the truth without 


* Le Tribunal Révolutionnaire de Paris. Par Emile Campardon. Paris : 
+ Histoire dela Terreur. Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux. Vol. v. Paris: Lévy. 
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LD’ Ami des Lois, at the Théatre Frangais, was an act of real courage. 


The success it obtained when it was first brought out amply proves 


that the Parisians were not yet reconciled to the rule of Jacobinism ; 

but the eloquent and witty protest made by a poet against Robes- 

ierre and his friends had only the effect of bringing down a fatal 

ow on the last expression of free thought. Another curious episode 
related by M. Mortimer-Ternaux is that of the locksmith Gamain, 
who had, under the direction and with the assistance of the King, 
put up in the palace of the Tuileries an iron safe destined to con- 
ceal State papers of importance. Louis XVI. was absurdly accused 
of attempting to procure the death of Gamain by poison, in order 
that the secret of this ivon safe might not be betrayed to the 
Republican leaders. This impudent calumny, repeated even by 
grave historians like M. Louis Blanc, is completely refuted by 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux in his second volume. 

The accomplished authoress of the Souvenirs de Madame Récamier 
also takes us back to the revolutionary period ; but her work isa 
series of sketches, interesting rather from their literary character 
than as acquainting us with any new facts. ‘The four “ Ladies of 
the Revolution” * introduced to our notice are Marie Antoinette, 
Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, and Madame de Montagu; 
they have been selected as giving the most correct and 
complete impersonation of “all the feelings, the prejudices, the 
hatreds, the virtues, the passions, the heroism which can inflame, 

itate, or lead astray the human heart at a period of civil 
discord.” Madame Roland is evidently the character towards 
which our authoress feels least attracted, and no wonder. The 
celebrated Girondist heroine was a heathen out of place amidst 
Christian institutions; she should have lived at Sparta or at Rome 
in the palmy days of Stoicism; and her death, full of ostenta- 
tion, though at the same time unquestionably heroic, forms a 
painful contrast to that of the Queen or of Madame Elisabeth. 

Without attempting to give the history of penal law, M. 
Charles Desmaze has endenvoured to collect a few facts show- 
ing the continued progress which has taken place in France 
with respect to the punishments inflicted on criminals.t The first 
thing which strikes us as we open the volume is an engraving 
copied from an old woodcut, representing an unfortunate sufferer 
undergoing the “question by water.” Times are much altered 
since grave magistrates could find no other means of getting at 
the truth except compelling the defendant to drink a gallon or 
two of liquid; but it was only very slowly that the terrible 
arsenal of judicial torture could be destroyed, and M. Desmaze’s 
volume is interesting as taking us through the several steps which 
have led to the comparatively lenient state of things now pre- 

vailing. It is divided into three books, treating respectively of 
capital punishment, of prisons, and of the right of pardon. The 
appendix includes a number of documents which are curious 
= of the ignorance, prejudices, and cruelty of our fore- 
thers. 

Whilst speaking of penal law and of punishment in general, 
we may reler to M. de Tocqueville, whose works on the sub- 
e are so well known. e ninth volume of the Cuvres 

‘ompletes|, recently published, contains, amongst other valuable 
morceaux, an essay on penal colonies and on transportation. 
The rest of the work is made up of academic essays, speeches 
and reports, newspaper articles, and other papers of the same 
description. M. Gustave de Beaumont in his preface 
that the Etudes Economiques have an interest far greater than that 
which usually belongs to merely occasional disquisitions. For 
example, the chapters on the penitentiary system treat of questions 
which are still far from being settled; and the report presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies on the French colonies in the North 
of Africa becomes doubly suggestive when we think of what 
was recently done by the eror. The purely literary portions 
of this volume are M. de Tocqueville’s Discours de Déceptions 
at the Académie Francaise, and the one pronounced by the Abbé 
Lacordaire, who succeeded to the chair left vacant by the illustrious 
author of the Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 

M. Ad. Franck has enriched M. Bailliére’s Bibliotheque de 
Philosophie with an excellent little brochure on Saint-Martin, 
Martinez Pasqualis, and the mystical reaction which took place 
towards the end of the last century § against the doctrines of the 
sensationalist school. The author devotes a preliminary chapter 
to an account of mysticism in general, and of its relations to 
philosophy and religion; he then examines Saint-Martin’s doc- 
trines from the religious and political stand-point, and he gives, 
by way of — an extract from an unpublished treatise of 

artinez de Pasqualis on the final restoration of all things. 

The leading representative of modern German materialism is 
Dr. Biichner||, whose Kraft und Stoff has now reached its eighth 
edition, Excepting, however, a limited number of savants, we 
question very much whether any one has read the other produc- 
tions of the learned doctor, especially as they are scattered 


* Quatre Femmes au Temps de la Révolution. Par l'auteur des “ Souvenirs 
de Madame Récamier.” Paris : Didier. " 


+ Supplices, Prisons et Grdce en France. Pax Charles Desmaze. Paris: 
t Ltudes Economiques, Politiques et Littéraires. Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Paris: Lévy. 


§ La Philosophie Mystique en France 4 la Fin du 18° Siécle. Par A. Franck. 


Paris: Germer-Bailliere, 


endangering his life, and therefore the performance of Laya’s play, 
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through several German reviews and newspapers, where j 

be diificult to find them. We think, therefore, that ray se 
of collecting them together is a happy one, and the French 
translation of M. Delondre will render them accessible to reade 
who are wont to be frightened by the obscurity of the Ge m4 
metaphysical vocabulary. The essays contained in this volume 
are twelve in number, and they all may be considered as illustra. 
tions of the scientific principles developed by the author in the 
work which has established his reputation. 

M. Athanase Coquerel appears before the world in a new 
work *, written for the purpose of explaining what he calls the 
earliest transformations of Christianity. His idea is that every 
community united by the yee: of doctrinal tenets possesses 
an element of truth; and that the duty of the philosopher jg 
to acknowledge these elements wherever they exist, instead of 
thinking that truth is the exclusive property of one 
ticular church or school. After these preliminary remarks 
the author goes on to argue that religion, instead of being an 
absolute scheme of truth, complete on its first promulgation, is 
being constantly transformed. cclesiastical history, he adds, ig 
completely unknown in France, because each party has endeg- 
voured to represent itself as having the monopoly of sound doc- 
trines ; and the only manner of arriving at a just estimate of facts 
is to believe that Christianity is susceptible of transformations, 
varying according to the spiritual wants of mankind in different 
countries and epochs. Such is the leading idea of M. Coquerel’s 
work, and he endeavours by its aid to explain the different forms 
which early Christianity assumed. We need scarcely say that his 
doctrinal views are not such as would be accepted by the majority 
of religious persons of any church or school. 

M. Vapereau has obtained in France the authority which 
Burke’s V’eerage enjoys in England; he is quoted as an orac 
and his Dictionnaire des Contemporainst forms a kind of statute. 
book against which there is no appeal. All our contemporaries 
of any considerable reputation have there an appropriate and 
sufficiently exhaustive article; nay, so particular is the com- 

iler that he even lets us know the age of the ladies he 
iscourses about. It would be vain for Madame George 
Sand or Madame Ancelot to q to make themselves younger 
than they are; the inexorable 5 Faget is there, and who has 
ever questioned the accuracy of his statements? The third 
edition of the Dictionnaire des Contemporains, just issued, con- 
tains sundry improvements which strike the most casual reader, 
In the first place, all persons who have risen into notoriety 
since 1858 are recognised; and, in the second, nearly all those 
whose earthly career is ended have been eliminated. Just as 
in Paris, when an artist dies, his paintings or sculptures are 
transferred from the Luxembourg to the Louvre, so in the bio- 
ee dictionaries published by Messrs. Hachette there is 
a change of residence perpetually going on. ‘To the care of 
M. Vapereau the living are entrusted, whilst M. Bouillet takes 
charge of the dead in his Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographie, 
Both works are extremely useful, and deserve all the popularity 
they enjoy. 
Figuier’s new divraison of the Année Scientifique will 
be of special interest at this time. When we say that the cholera, 
the rinderpest, the catastrophe of the Atlantic telegraph, and 
Pharaoh's serpents are among the subjects discussed, we need 
hardly add that this volume is likely to be popular. M. Figuier 
ives us full details respecting the progress of the epidemic which, 
st the course of last summer, visited the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. He shows that the majority of cases have always been 
preceded by premonitory symptoms; and he leads us to hope that, 
as the successive invasions of the cholera have proved less and less 
severe, the disease may wear itself out in course of time, rycen 
if the Sanitary Congress which is to meet at Constantinople show! 
succeed in putting a stop to the evils consequent on the pil- 
grimages of Mahometan fanatics. With reference to the cattle 
disease, M. Figuier merely transcribes the Report presented to 
the Emperor of the French by M. Béhic, the Minister of Agri- 
culture. As a whole, the Année Scientifique for the year 1865 
is quite worthy of its predecessors. The details it contains are 
very well classified ; biographical notices are added of distinguished 
persons who have died in the course of that year, and there is 
also a valuable catalogue of all new scientific publications of merit. 
The books of M. Victor Meunier have a polemical character, 
which we confess we do not admire in works treating of the 
sciences. They are, in fact, collections of feuilletons. Now 


feuilleton, however dry the subject, must necessarily be amusing, 


or else it will endanger the popularity of the newspaper; and so M. 
Meunier has no choice but to joke at the expense of other people. 
His great authorities are Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and M. Pouchet; 
hence his dislike of Cuvier, and of all those who will not admit 
the hypothesis of spontaneous — There are some valu- 
able papers in the book entitled La Science et les Savants en 1865 §, 
but we repeat that we cannot understand a facetious volume on 
natural science. 


* Des Premieres Transformations Historiques du Christianisme, Par Ath. 
Coquerel fils. Paris: Bailliére. 


+ Dictioanaire Universel des Contemporains. Par G, Vapereau. Paris and 
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~“Dnder the title Seience et Démooratie*, M. Victor Meunier gives 
us another recueil of newspaper articles. Here the space is chiefly 
occupied by aerial navigators, = and the ori of 


Une Our author’s great hobby is to prove that scientific men 
true 


scientific men, of course) are always democrats, and that 

ere is a kind of incompatibility between learning and patents of 
nobility. Accordingly, he oy ap M. Coste, the well-known 
oe, of the reputation he has so well earned by his researches 

on the artificial reproduction of fish, in order to hoist upon a | 
acertain Remy, ue des gloires du proletariat, For the same 

reason, he hates academies, scientific societies, and institutions 
of every kind where the number of members is limited, and where 
certain preliminary conditions are required from the candidates. M. 
Meunier’s beau idéal of a learned association is complete freedom. 
How he proposes to deal with the qualifications which, after all, 
must be required to some extent from new members, we are at a loss 
to understand. It is very well to deelaim against the exclusiveness 
of scientific societies; but such societies would be utterly useless 
if they did not recruit themselves on some principle of selection ; 
and the only thing to guard against is lest party spirit or other 
considerations unconnected with science should determine the 

rejection or admission of candidates. 

M. Taine, after having taken us to England, asks us now to 
accompany him on a tour through Italy.t The first volume of his 
new work treats of Naples and of Rome, and is written in that 
easy, fluent, pict ue style to which we are by this time 
thoroughly accustom A short introduction describing some of 
the episodes of the journey from France brings us to Rome, and 
thence on to Naples. M. Taine examines the museums, admires 
the country, visits the churches, but is — anxious to 
converse with every one he meets, and thus to know as accu- 
rately as possible the political feeling of the Neapolitans. He 
finds the brigandage question warmly discussed, and giving rise 
to the most contradictory opinions. According to some, banditti 
are banditti and nothing more, following a profession which is 
as good as any other, and better than many. The upholders of 
the new order of things say, on the contrary, that every highway- 
man is an emissary of the Bourbons, whilst the priests repre- 
sent the cut-throats who infest the roads as martyrs to loyalty. 
If we are to believe M. Taine, Naples offers exactly the same 

politically speaking, as France did about time of 
the Revolution. The hatred with which the people remember 
their former slavery makes them loathe everything that has the 
appearance of priestcraft. They consider M, Renan’s Vie de Jésus 
a great deal too mild; the author of Ze Maudit is for them 
te a hero. It is at Rome, however, that Italy ought to 
studied, together with all the institutions which have made 
modern Italy what itis. M. Taine’s description of the Eternal 
city and of its wonders is extremely good. [He does not believe 
in the transformation of Catholicism, which Gioberti, Rosmini, and 
Luigi Tosti so fondly imagined ; for he thinks that no other form of 
religion suits so well the nature of the Italians, and “never did 
any nation leave its religion except to adopt another.” Weshould 
add that the Voyage in Italy is written in the form of letters, and 
that some portions of it have already appeared in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 

The third series of M. de la Landelle’s Tableau de la Mer { 
shows no signs of weakness or of flagging. Ind when we 
consider the greatness of the subject undertaken, and the immense 
variety of points of view from which it may be examined, we 
almost wonder that M. de la Landelle’s volumes should not be 
more bulky than they are. On the mt occasion we have 
before us a series of sketches entitled Maurs Maritimes, and 
devoted to the various episodes of fishing life, including oyster- 
fishery, cod-fishery, whale-fishery, and pearl-fishery. It is. easy 
to see that M. de la Landelle has derived his knowledge of 
maritime affairs, not from books, but from actual observations. 

M. Roussin, too, relates facts quorum pars fuit, and his Cam- 
pagne sur les Cétes du Japon§ is valuable whether viewed as a 

i ue narrative or as a contribution to political science. He 
Pevine by ashort résumé of the history of Japan, and then details 
the campaign which terminated with the recent embassy to Paris 
and London. M. Roussin makes us thoroughly acquainted with 
one of the strangest of countries, and one of the most extraordinary 
forms of civilization on record ; and he recommends, in conclusion, 
that the French Government should have always at Yeido an 
ambassador and a military contingent ready to enforce the ohserva- 


The Roman dune Honnéte Femme || is a book of considerable 
merit. M. Victor Cherbuliez describes the contrast between a 
woman of a loving but somewhat proud nature, and her husband, 
who is upright, really generous, yet at the same time imperious 
and tyrannical. A quarrel takes place ; one word might have pre- 
Vented it, but that word is not said, and a lamentable estran 
mentis the result. Under such circumstances, the heroine, longing 


for eupipetd affection, is apparently ready to fall a victim to 
the first Lovelace who presents himself; but, when temptation 
meets her, ani a person no idea of duty and of 
would have given way, the Honnéte Femme draws back. 
consciousness of shame brings her to her senses; and, finally, she 
returns to her husband. This me story, written in the auto- 
biographical style, reminds us of piles best tales. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
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